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THE HEART OF ETHICS.* 


GEORGE HERBERT PALMER. 


I cannot begin my address this evening without express- 
ing my pleasure that you exist and that you have been kind 
enough to allow me to come before you. So far as I know 
you are unique, the only case of yourselves which the 
development of philosophy in our country can show. It is 
certainly desirable that philosophy should be accounted no 
mere academic interest, but the concern of all human beings. 
Yet no other American university has been fortunate enough 
to secure a company of competent men and women pledged 
to follow up these grave inquiries and supplement the work 
of theclass room. Of course peculiar university conditions 
have been necessary before anything of this kind could be 
accomplished. I know as well as you to how large an extent 
this happy result has been due to the exceptional character 
learning and enthusiasm of the remarkable head of the 
department of philosophy here. But I know too, with what 
steadiness, warmth and critical intelligence you have sup- 
ported and enlarged his splendid work. 

These peculiarities in you simplify my welcome task. 
Seldom does a scholar have an opportunity to address a 
company of scholars. Ordinarily our audience is but half 
instructed. In speaking to you to-night I can be sure that 
you will keep a sentence or two ahead of me, thus making 


* An address before the Philosophical Union of the University of Cali- 
fornia, delivered August 21, 1903, by Professor George Herbert Palmer of 
Harvard University. 
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my discussion much more interesting, at least to me. I am 
secure of being understood, discharged too from an obnox- 
ious part of the task which usually afflicts one who would 
lead a general audience to consider ethical questions. I can 
devote myself altogether to the scientific aspects of my 
theme, free from all need of hortation. You may be left 
simply as good as you now are, while I confine myself to 
explaining what it is to be moral. Philosophical inquiry 
rather than the invigoration of practical life will be our 
prime business to-night. 

When I accepted the invitation to address you I saw 
that my subject must be drawn from my own special field of 
ethics, and that it must deal with no small or fragmentary 
moral question. This need of discussing what is central is 
indicated as well by the present situation in ethies as by the 
fact that I am to address a learned body. A momentous 
period it is in the history of any science when its followers 
begin to inspect its heart. In the early stages of every 
science the outlying parts attract undue attention. That 
has been the ease with ethics at certain periods of the past. 
But in our time attention is concentrated as never before 
on its central principles. We philosophers are sometimes 
reproached with an indisposition to come to unity of belief. 
Of course where inquiry is active diversity must obtain. 
But I believe it may be said that to-day there is almost 
entire agreement as regards fundamental ethical formule. 
All scholars alike now find morality to be the aim at 
abounding life. The empirical schools tell us that it is the 
highest form of the struggle for existence; the idealistic, 
that it is self-realization. All accordingly find that it has 
to do with the advancement of life, the development of the 
self or person, and it is acknowledged that this curious 
being can never rest till he attains a completeness at present 
incalculable. Morality has thus ceased to be primarily 
repressive, and is now regarded as the amplest exhibit of 
human nature, free from every external precept however 
sacred. Man is the measure of morality and the develop- 
ment of himself his single duty. 
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But while agreement is so great as regards formule, 
these receive a wide variety of interpretation and lead to 
problems as urgent and intricate as those which puz- 
zled our fathers. Who or what is the self? How far is he 
detachable from nature? How far from his fellow-men? 
Is his individuality an illusion and each of us only an 
imperfect phase of a single universal being, so that in strict- 
ness we must own that there is none good but one, that is 
God? These and kindred questions naturally oppress the 
thought of our time, yet all are but so many attempts to 
push the formula of self-realization into ultimate clearness. 

To one of these consequential problems I address myself 
to-night, to the problem of self-sacrifice, that one which 
seems to me to conduct us farthest into the heart of ethics. 
For when we have accepted self-realization as our supreme 
aim we have brought ourselves into seeming conflict with 
one of our profoundest moral instincts. Are the two com- 
patible? Can he who is devoted to self-culture consistently 
sacrifice himself? And if not, must not the formula of self- 
realization accept modification? Certainly all men accord 
to self-sacrifice, as to nothing else, the distinctively moral 
response of reverence. Intelligence, skill, beauty, learning 
—we admire them all; but when we see an act of self-sacri- 
fice, however small, anawe falls upon us. We bow our heads, 
fearful that we might not have been capable of anything so 
glorious. Wethus acknowledge self-sacrifice to be the very 
culmination of the moral life. But how does it accord with 
self-development? Is there not a kind of conflict between 
the two? Yet can we abandon either? This, then, is the 
problem on which I desire to turn your thoughts to-night— 
the possible adjustment of these two great claims, the claim 
to realize oneself and the claim to sacrifice oneself. And I 
shall most easily bring my theme before you if I state at 
once the four historic objections to the very possibility of 
self-sacrifice. I call them historic objections for they 
have appeared and reappeared in the history of ethics and 
have been worked out there on a great scale. While not 
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altogether consistent with one another, no one of them is 
unimportant, and together they compactly present those 
conflicting considerations which must be borne in mind when 
we attempt to comprehend the intricacies of self-sacrifice. 
I will accordingly state them briefly and sympathetically. 

First, self-sacrifice is impossible. No man ever performs 
a strictly disinterested act. His own interest must be 
engaged before desire will start. We always act to accomp- 
lish something, and between that something and ourselves 
there must be felt some sort of connection. Every wish 
indicates that he who wishes feels a need which he believes 
might be supplied by the object wished for. It is true that 
wishes and wills may be directed upon external objects, but 
only so far as we believe that our own well-being is involved 
in their union with us. I devote myself to my friend, but 
this is because he is my friend, because his happiness and 
my own are inseparable. Were he so entirely a foreigner 
that I had no interest in him, my sacrifices would be mean- 
ingless. They acquire meaning only through my sense of 
a tie between him and me. My service of him marks my 
escape from petty selfishness into broad selfishness, from 
immediate gain into remote gain. But the prospect of gain 
in some form, ultimate or proximate, possibly gain of a 
subtle spiritual sort, always attends my wish and will. 
Self-realization, however hidden, is everywhere aimed at in 
action. Self-sacrifice in any true and thorough-going sense 
is psychologically impossible. No belittlement of ourselves 
can seem desirable. So cogent is this objection and so 
frequently has it appeared in ethical discussion that it may 
well be said that he who has not faced it and laid its truth 
to heart can have little understanding of self-sacrifice. But 
it is a blessed fact that multitudes who have understood self- 
sacrifice little have practised it largely. 

A second objection regards sacrifice as a sad necessity. 
While there is nothing in it to be sought or approved, it is 
a lamentable fact that we are so crowded together and dis- 

posed to trample on one another that partially to escape we 
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must each agree to abate something of our own in behalf of 
a neighbor’s gain. We cannot each be all we would. It isa 
sign of our mean estate that again and again we must narrow 
sections of our own good in order to save some other portion 
of it. By such compromises we are enabled to get along 
with one another. He who refuses them will find himself 
exposed to still greater loss. But the hard conditions under 
which we live are shown in the fact that such restraint is 
inevitable. I call it therefore a sad necessity. You will 
find this theory of self-sacrifice urged by Hobbes, and by 
the many later ethical writers who have followed his daring 
lead. I count it among the objections, because while it 
admits the fact of self-sacrifice it denies its beauty. 

A third objection declares self-sacrifice to be needless. 
The very appearance of it rests on a misconception. It is 
a mistake to suppose that by abating our own for the sake 
of our neighbor we lose. On the contrary, this is our true 
mode of enlargement. The interests of the individual and 
of society are not hostile or even alien. Society is nothing 
but the larger individual, so that he alone realizes himself 
who enters into all social relations, making the well-being 
of society his own. We readily see this when we study the 
workings of a small and comprehensible section of society. 
Through identification with family life the child does not 
lose. This is his only way to realize himself. To assume 
contrast and antagonism between family interest and the 
interest of the child is unwarranted and absurd. Equally 
unwarranted is a similar assumption in the broader ranges 
of society. When we talk of sacrifice we refer merely to 
the first stage and outer aspect of the act. Underneath, 
self-interest is guarded; the individual giving up his indi- 
viduality only through obtaining a larger individuality. 
Such identity of interest between society and the individual 
the moralists of the eighteenth century are never tired of 
pointing out. If they are right and the identity is complete, 
then sacrifice is abolished or is only a generous illusion. 
But these men never quite persuaded the English people of 
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their doctrine, at least they never carried their thought fully 
over into the common mind. 

That common mind has always regarded self-sacrifice in 
a widely different way, but in one which renders it still 
more incomprehensible. This popular view I may state as 
my fourth and last objection: Self-sacrifice is a glorious 
madness. Though the only act which ever forces us to bow 
in reverent awe, it is still insolubly mysterious, irrational, 
crazy perhaps, but superb. For in it we do not deliberate. 
We hear a call, we shut our ears to prudence, and with 
courageous blindness to damage of our own we hasten head- 
long to meet the needs of others. To reckon heroism, to 
count up opposing gains and losses, balancing them one 
against another in order clear-sightedly to act, is to render 
heroism impossible. Into it there enters an element of 
insanity. The sacrificer must feel that he cares nothing for 
what is rational, that he cares only for what is holy, for his 
duty. The rational and the holy—in the eyes of the aver- 
age man these two stand in harsh antithesis, and the 
antithesis has been approved by important ethical writers 
of ourtime. The rational man is, of course, needed in the 
humdrum work of life. His self-assertive and sagacious 
spirit clears many a tangled pathway. But he gets no 
reverence, the characteristic response of self-sacrifice. 
That is reserved for him who says, “No prudence for me! 
I will be crazy. Let me fling myself away, so only there 
comes salvation to others.” 

Such, then, are the four massive objections: Self-sac- 
rifice is unreal psychologically, ssthetically, morally or 
rationally. But negative considerations are not enough. 
They are merely of value in clearing: a field and showing 
where a structure cannot be raised. The serious task of 
erecting that structure remains. To it I now address myself. 

What we need to consider first, then, is the reality and 
wide range of self-sacrifice. The moment the term is men- 
tioned, there spring up before our mind certain typical 
examples. Wesee the soldier advancing toward the battle- 
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field to stake his life for a country in whose prosperity he 
may never share. We see the infant falling into the water, 
and the full-grown man flinging in after it his own assured 
and valued life in hopes of rescuing that incipient and 
uncertain thing, a little child. I saw the other day a power- 
ful negro rush into the street and seize a runaway horse at 
the risk of his life in order that the crowd a little farther 
down the street might be unharmed. Such are some of the 
shining examples of self-sacrifice. But we mislead our- 
selves if we confine our thoughts to cases so climactic, 
triumphant, and spectacular. Deeds like these dazzle and 
do not invite full analysis of their nature. Let us turn to 
affairs more usual. 

I have happened to know intimately members of three 
professions—ministers, nurses, teachers—and I find self- 
sacrifice a matter of daily practice with them all. To it the 
minister is dedicated. He must not look for gain. He has 
a salary, of course; but it is much in the nature of a fee, a 
means of insuring him a certain kind of living. And while 
it is common enough to find a minister studying how he 
may make money in his parish, it is commoner to find one 
bent on seeing how he can make righteousness prevail there, 
though it overwhelm him. The other professions do not so 
manifestly aim at self-sacrifice. They are distinctly money- 
making. They exact a given sum for a given service. 
Still, in them how constantly do we see that that which is 
given far outruns that which is paid for. I have watched 
pretty closely the work of a dozen or more trained nurses, 
and I believe it would be hard to find any class in the com- 
munity showing a higher average of estimable character. 
How quiet they are under the most irritating circumstances! 
How fully they pour themselves into the lives of their 
patients! How prompt isthe deft hand! How considerate 
the swift intelligence! Their hearts are aglow over what 
can be given, not over what can be got. A similar temper 
is widely observable among teachers, especially among those 
of the lower grades. Paid though they are for a certain 
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task, how indisposed they are to limit themselves to that 
task or to confine their care of their children to the school 
room! The hard-worked creatures acquire an intimate 
interest in the little lives and, heedless of themselves, are 
continually ready to spend and be spent for those who can- 
not know what they receive. Among such teachers I find 
self-sacrifice as broad, as deep, as genuine, if not so strik- 
ing, as that of the soldier on the field. 

Evidently, then, self-sacrifice may penetrate the institu- 
tions of ordinary life, being found even in occupations 
primarily ordered by principles of give and take, where it 
expresses itself in a kind of surplusage of giving above 
what is prescribed in the contract. In this form it enters 
into trade. The high-minded merchant is not concerned 
merely with getting his money back from an article sold. 
He interests himself in the thoroughly excellent quality of 
that article, in the accommodation of his customers, the 
soundness of his business methods, and the honorable 
standing of his firm. And when we turn to our public 
officials, how frequent it is—how frequent in spite of what 
the newspapers say—to find men eager for the public good, 
men ready to take labor on themselves if only the state may 
be saved from cost and damage. 

But I still underestimate the prevalence of the principle, 
for it enters into the pettiest incidents of the day. As you 
walked here this evening did somebody stop you and say, 
“Can you tell me how I should go to Dwight Way?” And 
did you reply, ‘You must have made a mistake. I have no 
interest in Dwight Way. I think it is you who are going 
there; and why are you putting me to inconvenience merely 
that you may the more easily find your way?” Had you 
answered so, you know what he would have thought, and 
possibly have said, “These people in Berkeley are unlike 
the inhabitants of every other part of the globe.” Every- 
one would be astonished at the man who declined to bear 
his little portion of a neighbor’s burden. Our commonest 
acceptance of society involves self-sacrifice, and in all our 
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trivial intercourse we expect to put ourselves to unrewarded 
inconvenience for the sake of others. 

What I have set myself to make plain in this series of 
graded examples is simply this: Self-sacrifice in not some- 
thing exceptional, something occurring at crises of our 
lives, something for which we need perpetually to be pre- 
paring ourselves, so that when the great occasion comes we 
may be ready to lay ourselves upon its altar. Such roman- 
ticism distorts and obscures. Self-sacrifice is an every-day 
affair. Byitwelive. It isthe very air of our moral lungs. 
Without it, society could not go on for an hour. And that 
is precisely why we reverence it—not for its rarity, but for 
its importance. 

Perhaps we are now prepared to sum up our descriptive 
account and throw what we have obtained into a sort of 
definition. I will hereafter mean by self-sacrifice any dimin- 
ution of my own possessions, pleasures or powers, in order 
to increase those of others. 

But when we have defined the act, when we have thus 
assembled our omnipresent facts and set them in order for 
cool assessment, the enigma of self-sacrifice only appears the 
more clearly. Why should a man sacrifice himself? Why 
voluntarily accept loss? Each of us has but a single life. 
Kach feels the pressure of his own needs and desires. These 
point toward self-realization. How then can I disinter- 
estedly prefer another’s gain? Each of us is penned within 
the range of his solitary consciousness, which may be 
broadened or narrowed but cannot be passed. It is ineum- 
bent on us, therefore, to study our ownenrichment. Antici- 
pating what might confirm or crumble our being, we should 
strenuously seize the one and reject the other. Deliberately 
to turn toward loss would seem to be crazy. What should a 
man accept in exchange for his life? 

I answer that there must be reason for the act. To 
abandon the problem as does the popular objection, count- 
ing the action blind but still adoring it, is paradoxical. The 
distinctive characteristic of man is reason. While brutes 
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act blindly, while the punctual physical universe minutely 
obeys laws of which it knows nothing, usually it is open to 
man to know the path he will pursue. Shall we then say 
that, though reason is a convenience in all the lower stretches 
of life, when we reach self-sacrifice, our single awesome 
height, it ceases? I cannot think so. On the contrary, I 
hold that in self-sacrifice we have a case, not of glorious 
madness, but of somewhat extreme rationality. How then 
is rational contrasted with irrational guidance? As we here 
approach the central and most difficult part of our discus- 
sion, clearness will oblige me to enter into some detail. 
When a child looks at a watch, he sees a single object. 
It is something there, a something altogether detached from 
his consciousness, from the table, from other objects around. 
It is a brute fact, one single thing, complete in itself. Such 
is the child’s perception. But a man of understanding 
looks at it differently. Its detached singleness is not to 
him the most important truth in regard toit. Its meaning 
must rather be found in the relations in which it stands, 
relations which, seeming at first to lie outside it, really 
enter into it and make it what it is. The rational man 
would accordingly see it all alive with the qualities of gold, 
brass, steel—the metals of which it is composed. He would 
find it incomprehensible apart from the mind of its maker, 
and he would not regard that mind and watch as two things, 
but as matters essentially related. Indeed these relations 
would run wider still, and reason would not be satisfied 
until the watch was united to time itself, to the very frame- 
work of the universe. Apart from this it would be mean- 
ingless. In short, if a man comprehends the watch in a 
rational way, he must comprehend it in what I may eall a 
econjunct way, the child might picture it as isclated and 
single, but it could really be known only in connection with 
all that exists. Of course we pause far short of such full 
knowledge. Our reason cannot stretch to the infinity of 
things. But just so far as relations can be traced between 
this object and all objects, so much the more rational does 
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the knowledge of the watch become. Rationality is the 
comprehending of anything in its relations. The percep- 
tive, isolated view is irrational. 

But if this is true of so simple a matter as a watch, it is 
doubly true of a complex human being. The child imagines 
he can comprehend a person too in isolation, but rational 
proverb makers long ago told us, ‘One person, no person.” 
Each person must be conceived as tied in with all his fellows. 
We have seen how in the case of the watch we were almost 
obliged to abandon the thought of a single object and to 
speak of it as a sort of center of constitutive relations. A 
plexus of ties runs in every direction, and where these cross 
there is the watch. So it is among human beings. If we 
try for a moment to conceive a person as single and detached, 
we shall find he would have no powers to exercise. No 
emotions would be his, whether to love or hate, for they imply 
objects to arouse them; no occupations of civilized life, for 
these involve mutual dependency. From speech he would 
be cut off, if there were nobody to speak to; nor would any 
such instrument as language be ready for his use, if ancestors 
had not coédperated in its construction. His very thoughts 
would become a meaningless series of impressions, if they 
indicated no reality beside themselves. So empty would be 
that fiction, the single and isolated individual. The real 
creature, rational and conjunct man, is he who stands in 
living relationship with his fellows, they being a veritable 
part of him and he of them. Man is essentially a social 
being, not a being who happens to be living in society. 
Society enters into his inmost fibre, and apart from society he 
is not. Yet this does not mean that society, any more than 
the individual, has an independent existence, prior, com- 
plete and authoritative. What would society be, parted from 
the individuals who compose it? No more than an indi- 
vidual who does not embody social relationships. The two 
are mutual conceptions, different aspects of the same thing. 
We may view a person abstractly, fixing attention on his 
single center of consciousness; or we may view him con- 
junetly, attending to his multifarious ties. 
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Now what is distinctive of self-sacrifice is that it insists 
in a somewhat extreme way on this second and rational 
mode of regard. It is afrank confession of interlocking lives. 
It says, “I have nothing to do with the abstract, isolated, 
and finite self. That isa matter of no consequence. What 
I care about is the conjunct, social, and infinite self—that 
self which is inseparable from others. Where that calls, I 
serve.” The self-sacrificing person knows no interest of his 
own separate from those of his father and mother, his wife 
and children. He cannot ask what is good for himself and 
set it in contrast with what is good for them. For his own 
broader existence is presented in these dear members of his 
family. And such a man, so far from being mad, is wise 
as few of us are. Glorious indeed is the self-sacrificer, 
because he is so sane, because in him all pettiness and 
detachment have been swept away. He appears mad only 
to those who stand at the opposite point of view, but in 
his eyes it is they who are absurd. In fact each must be 
accounted crazy or wise according to the view we take of 
what constitutes the real person. 

I remember a story current in the newspapers during the 
Civil War. Just before a battle an officer of our army, 
knowing of what consequence it was that his regiment 
should hold its ground, hastened to the rear to see that none 
of his men was straggling. He met a cowardly fellow trying 
to regain thecamp. Turning upon him in a passion of dis- 
gust, he said, “Do you count your miserable little life worth 
more than that of this great army?” “Worth more to me, 
sir,” the man replied. How sensible! How entirely just 
from his own point of view, that of the isolated self! 
Regarding that alone, he was but a moral child, incapable 
of comprehending anything so difficult as a conjunct self. 
He imagined that could he but save this eating, breathing, 
feeling self, no matter if the country were lost, he would be 
a gainer. What folly! What would existence be worth 
outside that total inter-relationship of human beings called 
his land? But that fact he could not perceive. To risk 
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his separate self in such a cause seemed absurd. Turn 
about for a moment and see how absurd the separate self 
appears from the point of view of the conjunct. When our 
Lord hung upon the cross, the jeering soldiers shouted, “He 
saved others, himself he could not save.” No, he could not, 
and his inability seemed to them ridiculous, while it was in 
reality his glory. His true self he was saving—himself and 
all mankind—the only self he valued. It is this strange 
complexity of our being, compelling us to view ourselves in 
both a separate and aconjunct way, which creates all the diffi- 
culty in the problem of self-sacrifice. This duality Emerson 
has in mind in his thrilling lines: — 


Let love repine and reason chafe, 
There came a voice without reply: 
’Tis man’s perdition to be safe 
When for the truth he ought to die. 


Being thus rational, self-sacrifice may accordingly be 
said to be a powerful form of self-assertion. To miss this 
is to miss its essential character, and at the same time to 
miss the safeguards which should protect it against waste. 
For to say, “I will sacrifice myself,” is to leave the impor- 
tant part of the business unexpressed. The weighty matter 
is in the covert preposition for—“I will sacrifice myself 
for.” An approved object is aimed at. We are not 
primarily interested in neglecting ourselves. Only our 
estimate of the importance of the object justifies our 
intended loss. This object should therefore be scrutinized. 
Self-sacrifice is noble if its end is noble, but becomes repre- 
hensible when its object is petty or undeserving. Omit or 
overlook that word for, and self-sacrifice loses its exalted 
character. It sinks into asceticism, one of the most degrad- 
ing of moral aberrations. In asceticism we prize sacrifice 
for its own sake. We hunt out what we value most; we 
judge what would most completely fulfil our needs; and © 
then we abolish it. Abolish it for what? For nothing but 
for the mere sake of abolishing. This is to turn morality 
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upside down; and in place of the Christian ideal of abound- 
ing life, to set up the pessimistic aim of impoverishment. 
There is nothing of this kind in self-sacrifice. Here we 
assert ourselves, our conjunct selves. We estimate what 
will be best for the community of man and seek to further 
this at whatever cost to our isolated individuality. By this 
dedication to a deserving object sacrifice is purified, 
ennobled, and made strong. We speak of the glorious 
deed of him who plunges into the water to save a child. 
But it is a foolish and immoral thing to risk one’s life for 
a stone, acoin, or nothing at all. ‘Is the object deserving?” 
we must ask, “or shall I reserve myself for greater needs?” 
Too easily does our sympathetic and sentimental age, reck- 
lessly eulogistic of altruism, hurry into self-sacrifice. 
Altruism in itself is worthless. That an act is unselfish 
can never justify its performance. He who would be a 
great giver must first be a great person. Our men, and 
still more our women, need as urgently the gospel of self- 
development as that of self-sacrifice; though the two are 
naturally supplemental. Our only means of estimating 
the propriety and dignity of sacrifice is to inquire how 
closely connected with ourselves is its object. Until we 
can justify this connection, we have no right to incur it; 
for genuine sacrifice is always an act of self-assertion. In 
serving his regiment and contributing his share toward 
saving his country, the soldier asserts his own interests. 
He is a good soldier in proportion as he counts those 
interests his own; while the deserter is condemned, not for 
refusing to give his life to an alien country and regiment, 
but because he was small enough to imagine that these 
great constituents of himself were alien. I tell the man on 
the street the way home because I cannot part his bewilder- 
ment from my own. The problem always is: What may I 
suitably regard as my own? And in solving it we should 
study as carefully that for which we propose to sacrifice 
ourselves as anything which we might seek to obtain. 
Triviality or lack of permanence is as objectionable in the 
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one case as in the other. The only safe rule is that self- 
sacrifice is self-assertion, is a judgment as regards what 
we would welcome to be a portion of our conjunct self. 

Perhaps an extreme case will show this most clearly. 
Jesus prayed, “Not my will but Thine be done.” He did 
not then lose his will. He asserted and obtained it. For 
his will was that the divine will should be fulfilled, and ful- 
filled it was. He set aside one form of his will, his private 
and isolated will, knowing it to be delusive. But his true 
or conjunct will—and he knew it to be his true one—he 
abundantly obtained. It is no wonder, then, that in 
explaining these things to his disciples he says, ‘My meat 
it is to do the will of my Father.” That is always the lan- 
guage of genuine self-sacrifice. The act is not complete 
until the sense of loss has disappeared. 

Yet while I hold that self-sacrifice is thus the very 
extreme of rationality, centering as it does all worth in the 
relational or conjunct selfhood, I cannot disguise from 
myself that it contains an element of tragedy too. That 
my hearers will already have felt, and will have begun to 
rebel against my insistence that self-sacrifice is the fulfill- 
ment of our being. For though it is true that when oppo- 
sition arises between the conjunct and separate selves our 
largest safety is with the former, the very fact that such 
opposition is possible involves tragedy. One part of the 
nature becomes arrayed against another. We must die to 
live. Our lower goods are found incompatible with our 
higher. Pleasure, comfort, property, friends, possibly life 
itself, have become hostile to our more inclusive aims and 
must be set aside. It is true that when the tragic antithesis 
is presented and we can reach our higher goods only by loss 
of the lower, hesitation is ruin. It is true, too, that on 
account of that element of self-assertion, to which I have 
drawn attention, the genuine sacrificer is ordinarily unaware 
of any such tragedy. But none the less the tragedy is there. 
To suppose it absent would strip sacrifice of what we regard 
as most characteristic. 
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Nor can we pause here. Those who would call self- 
sacrifice a glorious madness have still further justification. 
A leap into the dark we must at least admit it to be. For 
trace it rationally as far as we may, there always remains 
uncertainty at the close. There is, for example, uncertainty 
about ultimate results. The mother toiling for her child 
and neglecting for its sake most of what would render her 
own life rich can never know that this child will grow up to 
power. The day may come when she will wish it had died 
in childhood. The glory of her action is bound up with this 
darkness. Were the soldier, marching to the field, sure that 
his side would be victorious, he would be only half a hero. 
The consequences of self-sacrifice can never be certain, fore- 
seen, calculable. There must be risk. Omit it, and the 
sacrifice disappears. Indeed nothing in life which ealls 
forth admiration is free from this touch of faith and courage, 
this movement into the unknown. It is at the very heart 
of ethics. 

But beside the unknown character of the result, there is 
usually uncertainty as regards the cost. The sacrificer does 
not give according to measure. I do not say I will attend 
to this sick person up to such and such a point, but when 
that point is reached, I shall have done enough. That will 
hardly be self-sacrifice. I rather say,‘“‘Here Iam. Take 
me, use me to the full, spend of me whatever you need. 
How much that will be Ido not know.” So there is an 
element of darkness in ourselves. 

And possibly I ought to mention a third variety of these 
inealeulabilities of self-sacrifice. We do not plan the case. 
A while ago, meeting a literary man whose product is of 
much consequence to the community and himself, I asked 
him how his book was coming on. “Badly,” he answered. 
“Just now an aged relative has fallen ill. There is no other 
place where she can be properly disposed, and so she has 
been brought to my house. I must care for her, my home 
will be much broken up, and my work must be set aside.” 
I said, “Is that your duty? Have you not a more important 
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obligation to your book?” But he answered, “One cannot 
choose a duty.” I did not fully agree. I think we should 
carefully weigh duties, even if we do not choose them. 
Morality would otherwise become the sport of accident. 
But I perceive that in the last analysis no duty is made by 
ourselves. It is given us by something more authoritative 
than we, something which we cannot alter, fully estimate, 
or without damage evade. Necessity is laid upon us, some- 
times an invading necessity. We are walking our well- 
ordered way, pursuing some dear aims, when harsh before 
us stands a waiting duty, bidding us lay aside that in which 
we are engaged and take it. I have said I believe a degree 
of scrutiny is needful here. We should ask what for? 
We should correlate the new duty with those already 
pledged. And probably an interrupting duty is less often 
the one it is well to follow than one which has already had 
something of our time and care. Few fresh calls can have 
the weighty claim of loyalty to obligation already incurred. 
But after all, that on which we finally decide has not sprung 
from our own wishes. It subjects these wishes to itself. 
Standing over against us, it summons us to do its bidding 
and allows us no more to be our own self-directed masters. 

Summing up, then, the jarring characteristics of self- 
sacrifice—its frequency, rationality, glory, peril, assertive- 
ness; yes, and its darker traits of risk, immeasurability, 
and authoritatiyeness—does it not begin to appear that I 
have been calling it by a wrong name? Self-sacrifice is a 
negative term. It lays stress on the thought that I set 
myself aside, become in some way less than I was before. 
And no doubt through all this intricate discussion certain 
belittlements have been acknowledged, though these have 
also been shown to lie along the path of largeness. There 
are, therefore, in self-sacrifice both negative and positive 
elements. But why select its name from the subordinate 
part? Why turn to the front its incidental negations? 
This is topsy-turvy nomenclature. It would be well if the 
word self-sacrifice were blotted from our dictionaries. 
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Devotion, service, love, dedication to a cause, these words 
mark its real nature and are the only descriptions of it 
which practisers will recognize. That damage to the 
abstract self which chiefly impresses the beholder is some- 
thing of which the sacrificer is hardly aware. How ex- 
quisitely astonished are the men in the parable when called 
to receive reward for their generous gifts. ‘Lord, when saw 
we Thee hungry and gave Thee meat, or thirsty and gave 
Thee drink? When saw we Thee sick and in prison and 
visited Thee?” They thought they had only been following 
their own desires. 

Perhaps the most admirable case of self-sacrifice is that 
in which no single person appears who is profited by our 
loss. The scholar, the artist, the scientific man, dedicate 
themselves to the interests of undifferentiated humanity. 
They serve their undecipherable race, not knowing who 
will obtain gains through their toils. In their sublime 
benefactions they study the wants of no single person, not 
even of themselves. Yet turn to a man of this type and 
try to call his attention to the privations he endures, and 
what will be hisanswer? “I haveno coat? Ihave no dinner? 
I have little money? People do not honor me as they honor 
others? Yes, I believe I[ lack these trifles. But think what 
I possess! This great subject; or rather, it possesses me. 
And it shall have of me whatever it requires.” 

It is toa company of such scholars that I speak tonight. 
Many among you have undertaken the task of tracking shy 
truth. Setting aside beliefs to which as isolated individuals 
you may well be attached, you seek after that possible har- 
mony of all minds to which we give the name of right 
reason. Justly therefore it may be said of you that you try 
not to think your own thoughts nor to speak your own 
words. In such service of the absolute is found the highest 
expression of self-sacrifice, of social service, of self-realiza- 
tion. The doctrine that through union with a reason and 
righteousness not exclusively our own each of us may 
hourly be renewed is the very heart of ethics. 
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THE ATMOSPHERE OF THE PAST.* 





H. MorsE STEPHENS. 





Mr. President, Members of the Phi Beta Kappa, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: 


In speaking before you this morning I am exceedingly 
conscious of the high honor conferred upon me in being 
asked to deliver an oration in behalf of and before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society. All those who are at all acquainted 
with the history of American literature and with the work 
of the great makers of American literature, appreciate what 
has been accomplished through the initiative of this society. 
As I have already said, I appreciate highly the honor and 
opportunity of appearing before it and as its orator on this 
oceasion, but when it came to the matter of the choice of a 
subject I felt that there was some difficulty in selecting a 
topic which would at once lie within the limited sphere of 
my own work and at the same time appeal to a general, but 
scholarly audience. It was only after hesitation and 
careful thought that I ventured to select as my subject this 
morning “The Atmosphere of History,” and one of the 
things which led me to this choice was that I have been 
held up in a somewhat conspicuous fashion as a champion 
of the scientific school of history. 

To those who labor to discover the truth, in addition to 
long and assiduous labor, there is needed for a right 

*A stenographic report of an address delivered by Professor H. Morse 


Stephens before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of the University of California, 
at Berkeley, May 13, 1903. 
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understanding of the past something more than a know- 
ledge of laws and statistics, of the chronology of events and 
the details of happenings; there must also be an under- 
standing of the atmosphere of the past, and my endeavor 
on this occasion will be to describe this background of the 
past and to point out how it has been and may be brought 
before the mind of the reader and student. I suppose that 
it is almost unnecessary in these days to lay weight upon 
the fact that history is no longer regarded by its professors 
and followers wholly as a branch of literature. It has 
become in its methods of investigation a branch of science 
and in its presentation only is part of literature. The 
three great schools of historical writing in pre-scientific 
days, the philosophical, the political and the national, all 
of them subjected the truth to their own particular philo- 
sophical, political or national aims, and insisted upon 
regarding history as pure literature, finding means to prove 
some grand philosophical conception, or garbling their 
treatment of past political history to confirm and support 
some political views of the present, or producing national 
histories, in which patriotism was more manifest than love 
of the truth. 

History should be the attempt to discover and state 
what really happened in the past. If this had been done 
by all earlier historians, then philosophers could philo- 
sophize with some degree of safety; then politicians could 
speak with some degree of prophetic certainty of political 
issues of modern times; and some true and valuable national 
history might be called into being by an accurate knowledge 
of the national past for guidance in the future. And so it 
is that I would insist upon the fact that it is not until we 
have had the events of the past studied with scientific 
methods that it will be possible with any degree of accuracy 
to use the doings and happenings of the past for illustrative 
enlightenment in philosophy, politics or patriotism. 

Along with the great interest displayed in the study 
of the natural sciences during the nineteenth century, 
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scientific history came into existence, and if the nineteenth 
century has been anything in the world it has been the 
century of scientific observation and investigation. I often 
think today that the truest temples are the temples of 
science and that the high priests of today are the men of 
science, who day and night labor for the discovery of some 
new fact in science with no reward but the discovery and 
statement of the truth. It sometimes seems that these mas- 
ters of science have even acquired some of the bad qualities 
of former high priests of religion in a sort of scientific fanati- 
cism, and a readiness to condemn the honesty of those who 
do not immediately grasp the entire meaning of their 
discoveries. The true historian seeks after the truth 
with as much devotion for truth in history as the biologist 
or the chemist for truth in biology or chemistry, and it may 
be that the new historian has fallen into some of the 
mental disabilities of the new style of biologist or chemist. 

And therefore it is that I would emphasize the need 
for remembering the atmosphere of the past, that back- 
ground of sympathy which must lie behind the effective 
work of the historian, just as a sympathetic attitude 
towards nature must be the background for effective work 
in biology or chemistry. The atmosphere of the past must 
not be neglected in searching out the knowledge of the facts 
of the past. It may indeed be said that science is in its 
highest development the search after truth, as is literature 
the search after expression. Truth cannot be expressed 
barely and give the whole truth at the same time, and so 
the accurate statement of facts brought out by scientific 
history cannot give the whole truth. On the other hand, 
if the whole weight be laid on the literary expression it is 
impossible to prevent the distortion of the truth. What 
therefore is needed? The ardent thirst after truth and the 
power of expression to put it forth clearly count for much, 
but both of these will not produce great results without the 
fusing power of an imagination which can look through the 
past. How can this atmosphere of the past be best trans- 
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mitted in a way to make clear to the student who desires to 
know, how men lived and what men did in the past? It is 
easy enough to show how the facts can be conveyed, easy 
enough to enumerate volumes of documents, to tell what 
laws were passed, what proclamations made and what 
depositions written; to show maps and plans and diagrams, 
and all the apparatus which those of us who belong to the 
modern school of teaching history are using; exhibit, in 
short, the very skeleton of the past; but how are we to 
give that something which is the atmosphere that 
lies behind our facts, our briefs and documents, to the 
men and women of the present? Not everyone possesses 
the means to discover for himself the way in which the 
atmosphere of the past can be absorbed by a visit to 
historic spots. The atmosphere of the splendid past of 
Egypt no one ean get who does not actually visit the tem- 
ples and the pyramids of Egypt; and ancient Greece means 
a very different thing to those of us who are fated only to 
read of the old Hellenic life and to those who have visited the 
Acropolis and there in-breathed the very air of Athens. 
The feeling for the life of classic Rome and of that still 
greater new Rome of Christian faith can be known only by 
visiting the Eternal City. And to secure the atmosphere of 
the medieval past and of the days of medieval Christianity 
with all of its seriousness and narrowness, its devotion and 
its superstition, it is necessary to stand within a mediseval 
cathedral and there drink in the spirit of the religion cf 
our fore-fathers. 

But to come even to this country of modest length of 
known historic years, the atmosphere of the past can be 
felt in or through any of the old relics of New England, 
New York, Virginia, or the South, and as far as our own 
ease in California is concerned there are amongst us many 
monuments of the past that give us the atmosphere that 
formerly prevailed within our own state. I sometimes pity 
those who live in the Middle West, in Chicago, for instance, 
where they have no historic atmosphere further back than 
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the great fire, and where they point with enthusiasm instead 
to the marks by which their present is bounded. In Cali- 
fornia on the contrary are many prized relics of the past to 
give the atmosphere thereof. I doubt if ever in Europe 
have I been in any place where I have felt the atmosphere 
of the past more borne in on me than I did on the occasion 
of my first visit to the Carmel Mission. There was a 
true atmosphere of the past, uninterfered with owing to 
the desolation of the surrounding buildings, standing 
and teaching its lesson of how the Franciscan friars from 
Carmel to San Juan Capistrano, from San Diego to Santa 
Rosa, conveyed the atmosphere of the past of Europe in 
names and buildings to California. Another glimpse is 
given in a visit to such a relic as Sutter’s Fort at 
Sacramento, where can be felt the very breath of another 
past, bringing before us a pulsating and vivid image 
of a later generation. 

The atmosphere of the past, however, as conveyed by 
visits to historic buildings, can be clearly obtained only by 
those who have their historical imagination already stimu- 
lated by reading, and to some extent guided by knowledge. 
In the same way without a certain knowledge of the past it 
would be impossible to gain an idea of the people of the past 
from a visit to one of the old medieval cathedrals of 
Europe, and an uninstructed visitor would probably 
characterize the mighty pile as mere waste of human labor. 
So it is that only after acquiring a knowledge of the 
past can we secure the true atmosphere of the past 
from the places themselves. Much of this atmosphere of 
the past can be transmitted through the study of the 
literature of the period. Take for instance one of the 
greatest of all writers, William Shakespeare. Although 
it is true that his historical plays give very little of the 
atmosphere of the times of which they were written, 
yet on the other hand throughout all of those historical 
plays, throughout all of his plays, the atmosphere of the 
great age of Elizabeth is apparent. In the mouth of 
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Henry the Fifth are placed the sentiments of Elizabeth, 
and through all of the Shakespearean plays is to be 
found that historical atmosphere of the Elizabethan period 
which gives inspiration to the Englishman and to the 
American of today. But it is possible for the atmosphere 
of the past to be conveyed to those who cannot visit 
historic sites, to those to whom it is forbidden to feel 
the Middle Ages of faith in a great cathedral, to those who 
cannot steep themselves in the literature of the past, to 
understand Chaucer’s King Edward, Shakespeare’s Eliza- 
beth, or Pope’s Anne, for the atmosphere of the past can 
be faithfully felt by those who have neither the time for 
travel in the world nor the time to search for the truth 
of the past in its literature, through the medium of the best 
historical novels. 

It happened that the great man who was the founder 
of that school of historical fiction which made its main 
effort the reproduction of the atmosphere of the past, was 
a master mind, who influenced not merely his own country 
but the whole of the western world. Everywhere in 
European and American literature is to be seen the influence 
of this great master, who tried through fiction to convey 
the atmosphere of the past to those who had not the time 
or the opportunity to travel or to read deeply in the lit- 
erature of the past, or whose interest in the past was 
repelled by the great mass of documents and memoirs. 
No other man in the whole history of English literature, 
neither Shakespeare nor Milton, has influenced the entire 
western world like Sir Walter Scott. He was partly moved 
to write novels because he felt within himself the inability 
to write history. He could never show a judicial aspect 
towards the past, but was a partisan all the time, and a 
partisan can never be a good historian. The reading of 
Secott’s novels is much neglected among the younger 
generation of today, who prefer a livelier style and more 
modern language; and yet it seems to me that Sir Walter’s 
method of giving an atmosphere of the past might repay 
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examination. I will give but a single instance. There is 
one novel of Sir Walter’s containing a character which 
seemed to me for many years to be purely imaginative, Sir 
Dugald Dalgetty in “The Legend of Montrose.” This 
singular character seemed to be an effort of pure imagina- 
tion, for it was hard to believe that Sir Dugald could ever 
have been a real person. It happened that living one time 
in the neighborhood of Abbotsford I obtained leave to use 
the library of Sir Walter, and there I was led to the books in 
Sir Walter’s own library, which he had read and used. A 
certain volume bore as its title the “Memoirs of an Officer 
in Mackay’s Regiment,” and as | turned over the pages and 
found the very phrases, the very words, and the very atmos- 
phere of Sir Dugald Dalgetty, I realized how completely 
Sir Walter by absorption of typical contemporary literature 
got his knowledge of the past, not so much in facts but 
in the spirit. 

But there are other writers than Sir Walter who have 
cultivated the power of conveying atmosphere. Take for 
instance Alexandre Dumas, that great and peerless writer 
of France, who took his ideal from Sir Walter, but treated 
his material in a manner which is his own. Alexandre 
Dumas was never bound down by the facts, but absorbed 
the spirit of the days of Richelieu and Mazarin from the 
memoirs of the time, and from them realizing the France 
of the seventeenth century with all of its picturesque and 
magnificent costuming, was enabled to make it the back- 
ground of that famous series of novels. The best prepara- 
tion for studying the history of seventeenth century France 
would be to read “The Three Musketeers,” “Twenty Years 
After,” and “The Vicomte de Bragelonne.” Although 
Sir Walter Scott possessed perhaps the greater power of 
conveying the atmosphere of the past, yet there are points in 
which Alexandre Dumas excelled Sir Walter, who, for in- 
stance, was ever a partisan, while Alexandre Dumas was not. 

I mention only one other writer because of his singular 
understanding of one feature of history. Charles Kingsley’s 
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“Westward Ho” is the best possible medium for conveying 
a knowledge of the atmosphere of the Elizabethan period. 
To us the spirit of the people who dwelt in South Britain 
at the time of the parting of the ways has for its central 
fact the defeat of the Spanish Armada, the opening fact of 
the career of the English speaking people as a world power, 
which was to begin that long fight started in 1588 with 
Lord Howard’s fleet to go on through the centuries until 
Dewey’s defeat of the Spanish fleet at Manila. Kingsley 
gave the meaning, the atmosphere of that particular period, 
and I therefore dare to mention his name in company with 
the names of his two great masters. 

It is now time to turn and deal with some of the historical 
novels of these later and more degenerate days, that are 
not so sure of the atmosphere of the past, but are far more 
concerned with the costuming of the past. In most of the 
modern historical novels are described the adventures and 
doings, the thoughts and the fancies of the people of today, 
but clothed in the picturesque garments of the past, and 
swearing the picturesque oaths of the past, and thus sup- 
posed to give the picturesque atmosphere of the past. A 
comparison of the novels of Sir Walter Scott and Alexandre 
Dumas with those of later date will serve to bring home the 
fact that the mere placing of the scene of a story in the his- 
toric past does not necessarily mean the giving to it of the 
historical atmosphere of that past. Just as the modern 
stage illustrates the costuming of the past but not its back- 
ground, so in the modern historical novel are seen the char- 
acters of today masquerading in the scenario, the clothes and 
language of the past. We have lately had a modern novelist, 
Hewlett, trying to make a psychological study of King 
Richard I. of England from his inner consciousness, in his 
“Richard Yea and Nay,” a work of singular preciosity, if I 
may use the word, to be read and understood only by the 
initiated. Compare the Richard of Hewlett with the Richard 
of Scott’s “Talisman” and the Richard of history, and you 
will find three very different men. You will find a hero 
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exaggerated doubtless but playing his part on a stage that 
rings true, a subtle psychological analysis of an interesting 
character. with a wholly impossible background. The 
real man as studied from the histories needs an explana- 
tion; Scott gives it in the background of events, while 
Hewlett’s skilful analysis misses the mark from the 
absurdity of its surroundings. It is the lack of saturation 
in the atmosphere of the past that causes “ Richard Yea and 
Nay” to be ranked as an historical novel inferior to “The 
Talisman” or to “Ivanhoe.” 

The only American novel I have time to mention in 
which an attempt was really made to illustrate the atmos- 
phere of the past, is “Janice Meredith,” by the late Paul 
Leicester Ford, long a devotee of the history of the American 
Revolution. I never knew a student of history whose devo- 
tion to the past was greater than that of Ford. Soaked and 
saturated in the atmosphere of the Revolution, with an 
almost unrivalled detailed knowledge of the events of that 
epoch, he set himself to work to write a novel which would 
be the novel of the period of the American Revolution. 
Most admirable is the atmosphere of its scenes, and the 
revelation of the spirit of the American Revolution, yet 
“Janice Meredith” cannot be called a masterpiece among 
historical novels, because with all of his knowledge of the 
past Mr. Ford did not have the gift of conveying it in the 
convincing way that belonged to such masters as Scott or 
Dumas. Therefore though the best novel of the period of 
the Revolution, “Janice Meredith” only shows that it is 
possible for a great student of history and a man of great 
literary ability to bring forth a great historical novel filled 
with the atmosphere of the period it represents and yet to 
miss the goal of assured success. 

The modern student of history has not the time to read 
all the literature of all the various periods of history, to 
make the background and his researches. What he needs 
is something which shall give him the atmosphere of the 
past swiftly and easily; and how can this be done better 
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than by the best historical fiction? A great master of science 
in an address in this building not long ago claimed that the 
chief duty for the man of science of today was to cultivate 
his imagination. Professor Loeb has made as great and as 
valuable and as world-shaking discoveries as any living man 
of science; and yet he was willing to stand forth in this very 
hall and declare that it was not painstaking determination, 
and devotion to work, that was to round out the labors of 
the man of science of today, but that the great quality of 
imagination must possess him if his results are to be of 
lasting value. If this be true of investigations in natural 
science, it is at least equally true of history. Imagination 
must illuminate the path of the historical as well as of the 
scientific scholar, and the particular province of the imagi- 
nation in the field of history is to supply them with a true, 
and at the same time, inspiring background, which may be 
summed up in the one phrase, the atmosphere of the past. 
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THE RELATION OF INSTRUCTION IN 
ENGLISH TO INSTRUCTION IN THE 
OTHER BRANCHES OF THE 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM.* 





ALEXIS F, LANGE. 





We have all noticed what happens when an armful of 
green sticks is cast on a bed of ashes covering a mass of live 
coals. One stick after another absorbs the heat; sparks 
begin to fly; the sticks begin to quiver and squirm, and to 
crackle and sizzle; here, there, everywhere are tokens of 
activity, but of activity at cross-purposes apparently, dis- 
cordant, confused activity. Buta flash of lightning at just 
the right moment—an ordinary match will do—and the 
whole pile is on fire, a new unit of forceful, harmonious 
action. 

Needless to say, I have neither the lightning nor even 
the match for the pile of conflicting views and experiences 
heaped together on our ardent pedagogical wishes and 
desires concerning English and the other branches of study. 
What I want to do is to add a green stick, and I shall be 
satisfied if the stick does not turn out to be too green to 
burn. 

Stated precisely, the question for discussion seems to me 
to be this: The relation of instruction in English to the 
pupil and through him to instruction in other branches. 

Allow me to take two or three minutes of your time to 
justify this wording and to make clear my point of view. 


* An address delivered before the Teachers’ Institute of Alameda County, 
at Oakland, October 10, 1902. 
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The kingdom of God, we are told, is within us. The 
Heaven or Hell beyond earthly existence is merely con- 
tinuation, culmination, fruition. The life that is ours now 
is a preparation for the life to come only as today is a 
preparation for to-morrow. Looking ahead fixes direction, 
but enough for this day is the evil thereof. The days a boy 
spends in school are a part of his life; the days spent out 
of school are a part of the same life. The one indivisible 
boy is pupil, son and playmate, and enough for the one 
indivisible boy is the life of his boyhood. Whether he lives 
to become a man or not, instruction, training, construction 
and perhaps destruction, work and play, being alone and 
being with others—all these things have their own inde- 
pendent value in his life as a boy. They are not merely 
preparation for his life. They make up his life. 

But regard for the future—a future, which, we believe 
and hope, will extend through the infinitude of Eternity— 
brings in aims that transcend boyhood. By the time a boy 
leaves school we want him to have something, namely 
knowledge; to be able to do something, with his senses, 
with his brain, with his hands; and, as the result of learning 
and doing inside and out of school, to have become some- 
body, to be a purposeful, powerful, socially useful person- 
ality in the making. 

Now the chances that a boy will become a person instead 
of a conglomerate of human fragments are altogether against 
him if he is permitted or made to lead a double life, @ lu 
Dr. Jekyll in Stevenson’s story. The boy’s curriculum 
outside of school consists of the phenomena and forces of 
nature and the phenomena and forces of humanity. In 
school he has the same curriculum, but artificially broken 
up and arranged in definite groupings in order that he may 
the more easily get his bearings and find himself in the 
chaos of the other curriculum, and hence learn to codperate, 
body and soul, with the laws of Nature and of human des- 
tiny. But, as his mind is not literally a stomach in which 
mathematics, history, literature, are automatically and 
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speedily converted into one nourishing liquid, as beafsteak, 
mashed potatoes, and turnips are into cell-building juices, 
it follows that he must be assisted if the separate groups of 
school studies are to unite in him and to build him up. It 
follows also that the gap must be closed between the boy’s 
life experiences in school and those obtained outside. “I 
saw,” an Old English monk is made to say in an Old English 
riddle of the ninth century—"I saw a strange sight. A 
tiny creature ate words. He swallowed the speech of the 
wise and the good. Stranger still, he became none the 
wiser for all his eating.” The solution is a book-worm. 
The words of this observant monk apply, not only to the 
book-worm but also to the book-worm, the poor, little book- 
fed human creature, dust-covered, myopic, unable to live 
outside of a book, inky and papery inside and leathery out- 
side. He has swallowed the speech of the wise and the 
good; he is none the wiser for all his eating. The pity and 
pathos of it! A worm that might have been a man by 
following up the words of the good and wise to where their 
goodness and wisdom were achieved—in God’s out-of-doors 
and in the midst of human society. 

From the point of view just indicated the question we 
have met to discuss resolves itself almost necessarily into 
the form I gave to it at the outset: The Relation of 
Instruction in English to the Pupil and through him to 
Instruction in other Branches. 

Nothing is farther from my thought now than to plunge 
into the everlasting chapter on educational values. Nor do 
I wish to dwell on the specific or technical purposes of 
instruction in the mother tongue and its literature. What 
I do desire to emphasize, first of all, is the fundamental 
identity of aim in all school-studies. In our thinking about 
immediate particular purposes we are all prone to lose sight 
of the one basic relation in which all studies stand to the 
pupil. The question: Is my pupil learning to spell cor- 
rectly? is not the whole question. It leaves out the better 
half. The whole question reads: Is my pupil acquiring 
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thoughts, and is he gaining in facility to attach the conven- 
tional signs tothem? The partial question is: Can the boy 
speak and write in correct sentences? The whole question 
reads: Can he add, substract, multiply, divide his thoughts 
and feelings as truly as his stage of growth permits, and 
can he state the results in what according to usage is good 
English? One of the most specious forms in which the 
partial view appears is the assertion that literature is 
studied for the pleasure it may give. Now, our modern 
craving for pleasure, first, last, and all the time, is largely a 
symptom of degenerate nerves. One can become dissipated 
on art as well as on whisky. The questions a teacher of 
literature needs to ask herself are: Is my pupil’s insight 
deepening? Is his mental horizon widening? Is he getting 
a new eye to see with, a new set of nerves to feel with? Is 
he reaching out towards higher ideals of conduct? Are his 
impulses to action aroused and is the resolution becoming 
fixed to do and to dare in noble service? What the pupil 
does after leaving school with the classics he has read in 
school need not concern us greatly. If I knew that all of 
my students would in later life habitually read the good 
books they read in my classes, I should feel I was giving an 
illegitimate twist to the young trees in my charge. Suppose 
contact with literature has awakened a girl’s slumbering art 
sense, which finds its nourishment and exercise henceforth 
in another art than literature. Has the teaching of litera- 
ture been a failure? Suppose a boy’s latent interest in 
human progress has been aroused by the human fortunes 
he has beheld in the poet’s mirror, and then turns away 
from the mirror forever to living men and women for study 
and nobly helpful action. Has the teaching of literature 
been a failure? A thousands times no! It has been 
vital, though perhaps not as completely so as we wished 
and hoped. 

With respect to pedagogic uselessness the teacher of mere 
deportment in spelling, grammar, rhetoric, stands easily 
first; the position next to him is occupied by the art bigot. 
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But let us leave literature out of account and turn to the 
mother tongue. This stands in a peculiarly intimate rela- 
tion to the pupil’s growth, no matter which direction his 
growth takes, no matter whether we look at the school or 
at the home and street aspect of it. The mother tongue 
and the unfolding of a boy’s inner life are inseparably con- 
nected. ‘The whole intellectual development,” as Laurie 
well puts it, “from the simplest sensations and ideas to the 
complex operations of logical thinking and of ethical and 
eesthetic feeling, rests on processes that take place entirely 
within the boundary lines of the native tongue.” Expressed 
more concisely, culture is obtained ultimately only in and 
through one’s own language. Where this is English, every 
teacher is a teacher of English; every good teacher, what- 
ever his subject, is a good teacher of English. Not of 
deportment in English, to be sure, but of the form that 
embodies the content. The boy studying geometry may 
continue to say with Thackeray: “that’s me;” he may even 
persist in using a double negative as King Alfred did all his 
life; but geometry is poorly taught if he does not progress 
in precision of statement, if he does not increase his mastery 
over causal conjunctions and subordinate clauses, if he does 
not cease to pattern his compound sentences after this one— 
“the mother went to heaven but the father went to Pennsyl- 
vania;” if he does not acquire unconsciously the essentials 
of structure in composition. The same is true, in varying 
ways and degrees, of all other subjects. The pupil’s grow- 
ing command of connected utterance, oral and written, is, 
therefore, the normal index of growing power in any sub- 
ject, often the only sure evidence that he is reacting on 
the material presented, that he is gaining more than the 
ability to spit out unchanged what he has swallowed with 
or against his will. Oral and written composition are not a 
vermiform appendix that the teacher of mathematics, science, 
history, foreign languages, could cheerfully dispense with 
and no harm done, except to the teacher of English; they are 
first for every subject among the organs of mental digestion. 
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They are the chief organs. There are others. One of 
them is manufacturing in the literal sense. The boy that 
has constructed a wheelbarrow is a maker i.e. a poet. He 
has apprehended facts; his imagination has made him see a 
wheelbarrow in these facts; selecting some, rejecting others, 
unifying his knowledge, concentrating his powers, he has 
at last realized his vision, and now is proud of his handi- 
work; justly so, for has he not put himself into that wheel- 
barrow? I owea great deal to the personal influence of the 
teachers I have had and more probably to those I had first 
than to those I had later on, but the first steps in thinking, 
the first intelligent codrdination of my knowledge I owe to 
a tool-box. Much later, the effort to reconstruct the bridge 
Cesar built across the Rhine meant the first firm grasp of 
Latin and the first feeling of personal intimacy with the 
great Caius Julius. But invaluable as manufacturing is, 
invaluable as drawing is, for the purpose of converting 
information into knowledge and this into power, the work 
of our hands is limited as to scope. It may and ought to 
supplement the mother tongue, but the mother tongue is 
ever present, ever ready for use, ever indispensable. Com- 
position, oral and written, is the final stage of training in 
every subject studied. 

All school studies have one and the same aim; this is the 
fundamental relation in which all stand to one another with 
reference to the pupil. Composition is the chief instrument 
for the assimilation of knowledge; this makes it an integral 
part of every subject taught. 

But let us a goa step farther. As already suggested, 
one’s native language is the one natural instrument of 
unification. In our laudable endeavor to arrange the vari- 
ous studies of the school curriculum in such a way as to 
afford the greatest possible number of points of contact, 
we are apt to forget that the living pupil is the core of 
instruction. Mechanical coherence is not organic unity. A 
multum in parvo jackknife with the nicest adjustment of 
blades, auger, and corkscrew, to one handle, may be a very 
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useful tool, but itis nota growing oak. Roads must be con- 
structed, bridges must be built, from subject to subject, 
from experience to experience; but it is the pupils that 
travel, personally conducted by the teacher. And the 
vehicle is the mother tongue. Stripped of metaphor, the 
matter stands thus: we teachers must give our pupils the 
richest possible opportunities for discovering relations 
between parts of one subject, between subject and subject, 
between all subjects and their own direct experiences with 
physical and social surroundings, and then concentrate their 
out-going, their construction impulses, in fact all they 
know and are, on tasks of expression containing such 
opportunities. 

It is time we begin to think of Cinderella as a princess. 
She is too well-born, too intrinsically noble for the treat- 
ment she frequently gets. She ought not to have to be 
satisfied with “any old thing.” She is entitled to fully as 
much attention as her sisters. Ina manual training school 
where carpentry is taught, the boys are not told: Find 
your lumber, buy, borrow, or steal your tools; then make 
something. But for the supreme act of self-activity, do not 
we all often say: Take thy pen and write. Build an air- 
ship, for example, and sail three times round the top of the 
Kiffel tower. Should we be surprised if all the pupil can 
do is to furnish the gas? 

Lessons in music are carefully graded and made cumu- 
latively progressive; in teaching another art of expression, 
drawing, we follow a similar plan. Have we begun to do 
something of the same sort for lessons in logical thinking, 
in imagining, in giving order and direction to will impulses, 
in other words for lessons in unifying the inner life of the 
pupil by means of oral and written expression? No, 
Cinderella’s slipper has not been found yet. All the more 
reason, however, for going on a codperative search. 

Allow me to suggest a basis of operation. As I said at 
the outset, the pupil’s experiences fall into two main classes 
or hemispheres, those obtained in school and those obtained 
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outside of school, the source, however, being the same for 
both, namely, Nature and man. I said also that the pupil 
needs assistance if the course of his life is to run in harmony 
with the laws of the universe, and if he himself is to become 
a purposeful, powerful personality in it. Obviously such 
assistance should not be sporadic and haphazard, but contin- 
uous and intelligently planned. To make itso we should be 
immensely aided if we had a store of well-classified, well- 
formulated, well-graded composition topics covering both 
hemispheres of the pupil’s life, with special regard for the 
network of relations which make the universe an intelligible 
universe to man. These topics would, of course, include 
the esthetic and ethical interests as well as the knowledge 
interest. By means of suitable exercises from such a store- 
house the pupil would learn to connect what he knows or 
ean easily find out about his physical surroundings—loca- 
tion, topography, plant life, animal life—with his lessons 
in geography, in mathematics, in chemistry, in physics, in 
botany, and zodlogy. The storehouse I have in mind, would 
contain another compartment from which might be drawn 
topies small and large, to assist the pupil in appreciating 
the relation of the human life about him to the understand- 
ing, uses, and beauty of Nature, and the relation of all this 
to the human life of other places and times, as he finds it 
depicted in books. In a third compartment, probably the 
largest, would be found topics taking the pupil into the 
province of all those phenomena, material and spiritua!, that 
appear where human lives are lived together, the community 
of which the pupil is a part being drawn on for one series 
of themes, his studies in languages, literatures, in history and 
civies, for another series, and both for a third series of con- 
necting links. A fourth class of such a collection would con- 
sist of more technical topics, designed for the unification in 
the pupil’s mind of each province of study and of neighbor- 
ing provinces. 

Let me indicate by a few rough strokes how, for example, 
the practice of expression might be made the means for con- 
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solidating the study of rhetoric and the study of a literary 
masterpiece, say Julius Cesar. Now, the study of such a 
play requires attention to plot, to setting, to characters, to 
ideas, to the language. But suppose we had a body of 
graded topics based on these constituents and carefully 
framed so as to engage either the intellectual, or the 
sesthetic, or the ethical interests of the pupil, or all com- 
bined. They would fall into four series: narrative, des- 
criptive, expository, argumentative. The topics for practice 
in narration would be largely derived from the plot; the 
setting would furnish most of the tasks in description; the 
language, the characters, and the ideas would constitute the 
main source of theme-subjects in exposition and argumen- 
tation. As the more minute examination of the language 
and of form generally should always come last, the order 
in which the different aspects of the play would receive 
attention is approximately that just given. This order is 
paralleled by the sequence of exercises in composition, oral 
and written. Now, as soon as the pupils have begun to read 
the play,—for the story element first, I repeat,—the teacher 
would gain time in the end by recalling to their minds the 
main requirements of effective narration, and then insisting 
on frequent application orally and in writing, through the 
topics drawn from or suggested by the plot. The same plan 
would be pursued with the other constituents of the play, 
the final expository exercises and the debates being relied 
on particularly for the unification of the pupil’s conception 
of the play as a whole. A portion of the theory of rhetoric 
converted into increasingly unconscious skill; knowledge, 
and appreciation of the play; increasing power and the 
sense of increasing power; ability to read aloud with inter- 
pretative emphasis,—such would seem to be the possible 
results. 

No one man, however, least of all a university instructor, 
could produce such a corpus or body of typical, model 
theme-subjects as I have tried to describe. Like a good 
text-book, it would have to be the outcome of actual teaching, 
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by many teachers, in many grades, in many subjects. This 
is why I spoke above of codperation. I have sometimes 
thought I would ask the teachers of California to send me 
all the really successful composition topics and to work out 
more according to a plan I thought I could work out and 
submit to them. Little by little the collection would grow 
until we might edit it under some title proclaiming it as our 
joint-product, the proceeds to go to the teachers’ pension 
fund. Meanwhile it might be possible to make use of some 
school journal as a repository and medium of interchange 
of valuable suggestions concerning this whole question of 
relation of English to the pupil and through him to the 
other school studies. 

In closing I must remind myself and you of two things. 
One is that while method is always better than muddle. 
nothing can take the place of the living teacher. We must 
never say: 

Put every little tot 
Through this patent slot, 
And the machine, 

Of all the best 


For fat and lean, 
Will do the rest. 


And the other is: failure is not a crime; low aims are. 
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THE LIVE OAKS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA CAMPUS.* 





WILLIS L. JEPSON. 


The Live Oaks of the University of California grounds 
are all of one species, the coast live oak or Quercus agri- 
folia of the botanists. It is the only native oak found on the 
lower slopes of the Oakland hills. There are upon the 
University Campus 586 trees large and small. Of these 63 
have trunks which average three feet in diameter, 184 
average two feet in diameter, 206 average one foot in diam- 
eter and 133 are small trees or shrubs mainly three or four 
inches or less in diameter. The lower campus (below the 
College Avenue Bridge) has 290 trees and the upper campus 
(above the College Avenue Bridge) has 296 trees. The 
acquisition of the Hillegass tract increased our collection 
by four fine trees which are very centrally located. The 
purchase of the Palmer tract gave us about 100 trees large 
and small which form part of the dense scrub on the south 
side of Strawberry Cajion opposite the dairy barn. If these 
be added we should have a grand total of 686 trees on the 
University domain. 

A number of the finest and largest trees on the lower 
campus are far past maturity, that is to say, they are in 
the period of old age, and there is a fairly regular death 
* A Report to the President of the University. 
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rate. Counting all trees large and small the death rate has 
been about one tree a year. 

In the case of the older live oaks death is due to one 
cause and is, unfortunately, not preventable. All of the 
older trees and many of the middle-aged trees are diseased. 
This disease is due to a fungus which enters the heart 
wood, travels slowly up and down the trunk and out into 
the branches. It is popularly known as “dry rot.” Event- 
ually the heart wood of trunk or limb becomes wholly 
rotten and there is often no sound remaining wood, but a 
thin supporting shell of sapwood. <A windstorm or the 
weight of the crown causes the tree or limb to fall. 
Frequently the wood becomes so diseased that the bark is 
affected, breaks or fissures badly, and falls away, leaving 
bare patches. The bark is now falling from the high limbs 
of one of the largest trees near the Faculty Club. When 
once the spores of the fungus have entered the heart-wood 
of the tree there is no possible way in which the disease 
ean be eradicated. It is important, however, to emphasize 
the fact it is impossible for the spores of the fungus to 
enter the heart-wood (which is completely covered by the 
sapwood and the outside bark) except through a wound. 
A windstorm may break off a limb,—the stub dies and 
rots back, providing an entrance to the main body of the 
tree. Again, removal of the bark causes the exposed sap- 
wood to die. Dead sap-wood rots more quickly than 
heart-wood and thus rapidly communicates the disease to 
the sound heart-wood lying back of it. It is by such acci- 
dents or by axe-wounds that the disease secures an 
entrance. 

However, the entrance of this disease is in a large 
measure preventable and its progress can be materially 
checked in many eases. Such being the ease the oaks on 
the ground are now being given a very thorough overhaul- 
ing. All dead and rotten branches and branchlets are 
being carefully cleared out of the trees. They are sawed 
flush with the stem or trunk and then the cut surface or 
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scar is painted with tar as an antiseptic. This treatment 
prevents the entrance of disease spores and in the case of 
the smaller scars the bark is encouraged to grow and close 
over the wound. The diseased wood of hollow trunks and 
rotten spots is chiselled out as thoroughly as is possible, 
painted with tar and filled or caulked with cement. Such 
treatment is for the purpose of preventing an accumulation 
of rain water in the hollows. To cut off the water as much 
as possible is a very effective way of retarding the progress 
of the disease. 

As has been said, however, there is no way in which 
the disease can be wiped out of the older trees. Some of 
these trees have been diseased a very long time, from 50 to 
100 years or possibly longer. <A large tree at the College 
Avenue entrance is now practically dead; severe pruning 
might save the lower portion of it. It is not easy to 
predict how many trees we shall lose in the next ten years, 
but doubtless not more than five or six large ones. 

During the last two years we have lost two large trees. 
The death of these was due to “dry-rot.” On the other 
hand there are many diseased trees which will be of xs- 
thetic value for 100 to 150 years yet, possibly longer. 

If we should lose on an average two trees a year for 250 
years, we should still have, by that time,— new growth 
aside, some fine oaks left, although the average age of the 
older dying -trees does not, probably, very much exceed 
250 years. 

As indicated above there are many young trees 3 to 25 
years old, naturally propagated, which are making satisfac- 
tory growth and will be ready to replace older trees in the 
next 250 years as the latter disappear. These young trees 
are, however, confined mainly to the upper campus. If, 
therefore, the stand of oaks on the lower campus is to be 
maintained forever, it is necessary that there be systematic 
planting so that the young trees may gradually succeed 
those we now have. Bysucha course the “ Berkeley Oaks,” 
immortalized on the canvasses of Keith, may also be pre- 
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served “in the flesh” forever. It would be my recommend- 
ation that a few trees be planted every five years. The 
Botanical Garden possesses a nursery of seedlings which 
are now very lusty and may be drawn upon for this pur- 
pose. The expense of this would be immaterial as but a 
few trees would be needed. 

It would also be desirable to have a few specimen trees 
of other species of the finest California oaks. Through 
the courtesy of Regent Foster, President of the California 
Northwestern Railway Company, I was enabled to make a 
collecting trip into Mendocino County in the fall of 1902. 
As a result we have in the Botanic Garden nursery a good 
stock of seedlings of several species. 

Another factor which has contributed to the health of 
certain of the oak trees has been the thinning out of the 
pines and cypresses during the last two years. 

A few oaks, which were being sadly overshadowed by 
the more vigorous growth are now recovering. The 
LeConte Oak, which will probably not live more than 
fifteen years, is now in better health than it was two 
years ago. 

It is noticeable that the trees situated on lawns, where 
there is a bountiful supply of water, are all in very thriving 
condition. It is to be wished that the lawns might be 
restored in the “Lover’s Lane” region. Failing the prac 
ticability of this the natural leaf-mold should be conserved 
beneath the trees and where it has been scraped away it 
should be restored. The leaf-mold forms a moist blanket 
over the surface of the ground, protecting the roots from 
desiccation. 

At irregular intervals of years the oaks are attacked by 
the tent caterpillars which eat. away the foliage and render 
the tree unsightly in appearance, but it is not believed that 
the worms work any permanent injury to the trees. It 
seems to me, however, that it would be worth while from 
the sesthetic point of view to spray the trees on the occasion 
of the next visit of the caterpillars, since there are not a 
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few people who hold to the opinion that the oaks are the 
most sightly things on the Campus. Data as to the cost of 
this can readily be furnished. 

The Berkeley electric light lineman (in accordance 
with the former practice on public highways) cut off one- 
fourth of the crown from an oak at South Hall and cut a 
hole five by seven feet in the foliage of an oak opposite East 
Hall. The poles should be lengthened eight or nine feet 
and the wires raised out of the trees in order that the new 
growth may fill in the original outline. One of the trees 
will grow in rather quickly; in the case of the other it will 
take a long time. These trees stand in very conspicuous 
positions on the main drives and attract a great deal of 
unfavorable comment. 

Our grounds are so large and so scantily policed that 
individual depredations are very difficult to prevent wholly. 
The University authorities have always been exceedingly 
jealous of the oaks and have shielded them from vandals 
with remarkable success. But times are rapidly changing. 
Of late our grounds have become, as never before, a resort 
for people from the near-by cities, due to increased trans- 
portation facilities. It is particularly the Sunday visitors 
that tear away branches from flowering shrubs, ripping 
down the bark, and leaving long gaping wounds. I have 
seen the whole crown of a flowering shrub torn away within 
the period of a week, scarcely anything being left but the 
trunk. Along with this prospers mutilation of tree trunks. 
The Saturday afternoon and Sunday picnic crowds mutilate 
the trunks by cutting initials. Investigation shows that 
initials cut through the bark long ago are plainly respon- 
sible for certain badly rotted trunks today. These trees 
will eventually fall; when they do fall it is to be said that 
their death is directly traceable to the cutting of initials in 
the bark. 

The genus “Berkeley Small Boy” is also a constant 
factor; he has recently injured six of the large trees by 
cutting the trunks with a cleaver or hatchet. One of these 
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wounds is over one foot long, four inches wide and at its 
lower portion reaches through the bark to the wood. 
Those are instances. Unfortunately, I could continue to 
cite such at great length. 

We are, therefore, not justified in spending money on 
the horticultural care of the trees unless a more vigorous 
protective policy is inaugurated to meet changing condi- 
tions. There should be as wholesome a fear of trespass on 
the University grounds as in the Golden Gate Park. In 
order to bring this about the Superintendent of the Grounds 
should be clothed with ample police powers for the prompt 
arrest and prosecution of offenders. 

The greatest natural charm of the grounds is due to the 
presence of the Live Oak trees. The graceful outlines of 
their low round heads repeat the lines of the hills which 
back the University estate. What the Elms are to New 
Haven, the Live Oaks are to Berkeley. 


SUMMARY. 


There are about 686 oak trees on the grounds of the 
University. 

All of the older trees and many of the younger trees 
are afflicted with “dry-rot”; there is no eure for this 
disease. 

Some of the largest trees are now dying and will be 
taken out in the next ten years. After that period the 
death rate is expected to fall. 

Pruning of dead branches and tarring the scars excludes 
disease (or in diseased trees retards the progress); this is 
the “ounce of prevention.” The longevity of the younger 
generations of trees will be greatly increased by such care. 

The trees thrive best where there is some surface 
moisture; grass lawns, or conservation of the leaf-mold 
increases their vitality. 

Prompt arrest and punishment of vandals will have a 
salutary effect in minimizing the number of offenses of the 
kind mentioned. 
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The electric light poles should be raised out of the two 
mutilated trees at South and East Halls in order that new 
growth may restore their outlines. 

Our live oak trees are native groves. The conditions 
are in no essential particulars different from those of other 
groves elsewhere in the state, where old trees are always at 
some time dying and are being replaced by younger ones. 

There should be systematic planting of a few seedlings 
in order to ensure a perpetual stand. The live oaks are 
trees of slow growth but that is no valid objection to them; 
quite the contrary. We are planning not merely for today 
or tomorrow, but for the future. 
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THE GREEK PLAY IN THE MAKING. 


H. W. PREScOoTT. 


The Greek play, as such, hardly deserves a place in 
The University Chronicle: it was merely part of a larger 
celebration—the dedication of the Greek Theatre. Regard 
for proportion, and toa much greater degree, the exigencies 
of hurried preparation made the play simple, short, and in 
one sense insignificant. For our own effort on the twenty- 
fourth of September is not comparable, in conception and 
in realization, with the more ambitious and successful 
attempts of Harvard, Stanford, Vassar, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, and other universities which have severally 
devoted the larger part of a college year to the preparation 
and production of an entire tragedy or comedy in Greek or 
in Latin. In other senses, however, our little play does 
assume a certain significance: it was, I fancy, the first time 
since the early centuries of the Christian era that a Greek 
play, given in Greek, felt entirely at home in its environ- 
ment; the fact that the chorus was in its proper place and 
that the actors in the various scenes played their parts in 
the orchestra, instead of upon a stage, made the occasion a 
memorable one. These are matters, to be sure, that 
interest only the student of Greek drama and dramatic 
performances; the other features, however, which the 
layman would emphasize, were such as our play had in 
common with the performances of other classical plays 
elsewhere. 
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The significance of the play in these respects we owe to 
the generous donor of the theatre. One other aspect of the 
play is equally memorable from a different point of view: 
when the acting-chorus, after their spirited rendering of 
“Hail! the conquering hero!” retired to the dressing-tent 
at the conclusion of the performance, their joy at release 
from a month’s hard labor found expression in cheers and 
songs, the last of which, apparently chosen with due sense 
of its fitness, was “All for the sake of California”; as a 
record of distinctly creditable service to the University on 
the part of actors, acting- and singing-choruses, and many 
others, an account of the Greek play, however insignificant 
it may have been as such, does deserve a place in a 
chronicle of university happenings. 

On the first Sunday in June two members of the Latin 
department who had not been wise enough to spend their 
vacations out of town were suddenly invited, in the absence 
of more competent persons of the proper department, to 
serve upon a committee of three to prepare a Greek play 
for the dedication of the Greek Theatre at a date not later 
than October first. When these persons recovered from 
the shock of the summons their first effort was to secure the 
assistance and the direction of the absent Greeks; the ready 
service rendered by Professor Flagg in the preparation of 
the translation and of the programme made these features 
of the play the most completely successful elements in the 
production; and the cheerful codperation of Professor 
Allen, who sacrificed a summer set aside for special 
research, to say nothing of many hours in the first term, 
was a constant source of gratification. 

As the committee look back upon the preliminary labors 
of the summer vacation they find two encouraging features 
in the apparent hopelessness of their task. They had reso- 
lutely refused to attempt more than could be satisfactorily 
accomplished, and the seven scenes from “The Birds” 
chosen as a result of this determination were, in subject- 
matter, well adapted to satisfy a modern audience and, in 
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length, consistent with the limits of time necessarily set for 
preparation. The most encouraging element, however, of 
their work lay in the fact that seven competent Greek 
students of the right sex were residents of Berkeley or 
of the neighboring towns, and that these men cheerfully 
accepted,—rather, regarded as a privilege,—the task of 
assuming the important parts. The creditable performance 
of the little we attempted is due to Pisthetaerus, who 
pleaded for the honor of learning the main part to add to 
the happiness of his honeymoon, and who, later, amid his 
exacting duties as teacher in a secondary school, faithfully 
attended every rehearsal and admirably executed his task; 
to Euelpides—Poseidon, whose rendering of Greek and 
close sympathy with the spirit of the language made criti- 
cism superfiuous: to the Messenger, for his persuasive 
optimism and intelligently forceful acting—“from the 
Messenger,” says the best Greek among us, “I first discov- 
ered the characteristics of his Greek original”; to Iris, who 
lifted and lowered his voice in truly feminine modulations; 
to Prometheus for effective devotion to his work; to 
Heracles for having added to his width and stature and 
scholarship for many years obviously with the intention of 
assuming this part in our play; nor should Triballus, who 
sloughed off the graces of a litterateur and assumed with 
ease the gaucherie of a barbarian god, nor the hustling 
servant, nor the beautiful bride go without grateful recog- 
nition of their services. For several days each week during 
the vacation many of these devoted time, properly sacred to 
recreation, to rehearsing their parts with members of the 
committee. 

One of the first problems to confront us was the music 
for our opera. Negotiations with our English cousins 
proved to us that in spite of their gracious willingness they 
were not likely to provide us in time with the score of 
Professor Parry’s music written for the Oxford production. 
Fortunately the Harvard Classical Club had already 
attempted similar scenes from “The Birds,” for which 
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Professor Paine, the well-known composer of the music for 
the Harvard “(kdipus,” had written a score marked for an 
orchestra of over thirty instruments. At Harvard, this 
music was not given with the accompaniment for which it 
was composed, and we were glad of an opportunity to 
present it in such a way that no one could doubt its emi- 
nent value and fitness; we owe a great deal to Professor 
Paine personally for his prompt and hearty willingness to 
supply us with the requisite material. Another nice pro- 
blem, admirably solved by the chairman of our committee, 
was the selection of a person to superintend the musical 
part of the programme; the task required a director of 
many and diverse qualifications,—one who could in six 
short weeks bring out, in all the volume necessitated by the 
open-air auditorium, and in all the harmony which our 
obligations to Professor Paine demanded, the voices that 
thirty generous student-singers had pledged to our service. 
Dr. H. J. Stewart, by his personal acquaintance with 
Professor Paine and his sympathy with the composer’s 
ideas, by his tactful and vitalizing personality made the 
music a feature that appealed strongly both to Greeks and 
to barbarians. To him the selection and direction of the 
orchestra, the choice of the tenor soloist, as well as the 
handling of the singers, were consigned without fear of 
failure; a satisfactory result of his successful achievement 
is the appointment of Dr. Stewart as director of the new 
Glee Club. 

Soon after the college term opened the different compo- 
nent parts of the play were well organized and at work: 
the actors now began to rehearse their scenes, and the play 
as a whole; the singing chorus was busy two evenings of 
every week; the acting chorus was selected by the efforts 
of Professor Allen and Mr. Levy and soon began the task 
of trying to be birds in grotesque modern costumes. 
Already, of course, the external features of the play had 
been roughly planned, and now more definite settlement 
was imperative. The division of the singing and the acting 
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between two choruses,—the chorus visible and “the choir 
invisible,” as they came to be called—was unfortunate, 
but necessary because of the shortness of time and also 
because it is not easy to find twenty-four men who know 
Greek, and who if they know it are at the same time pos- 
sessed of singing voices and willing withal to memorize 
Greek, to dance, to sing, and to act. One gets a clearer 
and somewhat discouraging notion of the accomplishments 
of the Greek when one tries to ape the part. Eventually 
this division was easily obscured; for the solution of 
another problem served to offer an equally happy escape 
from the awkwardness of having two visible choruses 
dividing between them the labor properly assumed by one. 

Our Greek theatre is an admirable compromise: it 
reproduces the essential features of the Greek theatre of 
the fourth century B.c., and at the same time it is easily 
adaptable to the needs of a modern auditorium. On the 
whole, however, the production of a Greek play of the fifth 
century presents little difficulty. The stage of the Greek 
theatre at Epidaurus was, as compared with ours, almost 
twice as high, about one-fourth as deep, and a little more 
than half as long; the orchestra of the Greek theatre 
corresponded in diameter pretty closely to the length of the 
stage: in our theatre the diameter of the circle is only a 
little more than half the length of the stage. Obviously it 
would be difficult to present scenes in which, with one 
exception, only two actors appeared, upon a stage as long 
and deep as ours. This difficulty suggested screening off 
the opposite ends of the stage, but the singing-chorus, 
whom we wished to conceal behind such a screen, would 
then be separated in two divisions to the detriment of the 
music. The other alternative of screening off the ends and 
the front, and leaving a stage seven feet in depth and 
seventy-five feet in length was equally unsatisfactory. In 
fact the scenes themselves showed the clearest indication of 
close contact between actors and chorus: it was absurd to 
put our actors six feet higher than our acting-chorus. The 
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gradual realization of this fact afforded eminent satisfac- 
tion to some of us who had long since subscribed to the 
theory that there was no raised stage in the Greek theatre 
of Aristophanes’s time. Were not the actors on the same 
level with the chorus? Did not the parodoi, or entrances 
at the side of the theatre, serve for actors as well as 
audience? So, with variations in detail, many German 
and American scholars have argued for some years in spite 
of demurring appeals from their English and French 
brethren. We promptly gave up our feeling that the lines 
of the stage and the stage-building, so well planned by the 
architect, should not be concealed, and resolved on a screen 
which separated the whole stage from the orchestra and 
served to hide entirely both the orchestra and “the choir 
invisible.” It was very gracious of the architect to say 
that the screen thus constructed enhanced the beauty of 
his structure instead of detracting from it. 

The screen itself deserves a word: it was planned, nest 
and eggs and all, by Mrs. Richardson, and excellently 
constructed, the nest by Professor Allen, and the main 
portion of it by the willing hands of members of the 
departments of Physics, of Chemistry, and of Mathematics; 
that such codperation in a Greek play should have come 
from these last sources is a detail that added to the pleasure 
of the undertaking. 

At the opening of the college year, too, the costumes of 
actors and acting-chorus required some investigation. 
Those of the former were easily constructed on the basis of 
Korte’s researches. The illustrations in K6rte’s article in 
the annual of the German Institute contained several illus- 
trations that suggested the make-up of three actors; the 
Greek divinities among the dramatis persone were repro- 
duced so far as possible from the art of the period. Of 
these costumes it need only be said that they resembled 
those of ordinary Greek life except in the shortness of the 
over-garments which, in the case of the comic tunic, 
reached a little below the waist, in the padding which 
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exaggerated with comic grotesqueness the stomach and 
haunches, and in the use of tights covering the entire body 
except the face, hands and feet. Such details could pass 
unmentioned if there had not been rumors of a belief, 
based on the costumes of our actors, that the Greeks wore 
pads! It was a disappointment to find at the last moment 
that the masks which should properly have concealed the 
actors’ faces could not be secured; it was also unfortunate 
that the foot-gear was hardly Greek. But we hope that, 
on the whole, a reasonably faithful copy of the comic 
costume was provided. 

For the costumes of the chorus a vase-painting of a 
masquerade in bird-costume, dating probably several 
decades before the year of our play, offered some hints. 
But the design of these costumes was almost entirely the 
work of Mrs. Richardson, who planned the color-scheme 
and worked out the patterns for each individual bird. To 
this statement of our indebtedness to her should be added 
an acknowledgment to certain ladies of Berkeley, who 
spent a whole day just before the performance in stiffening 
tails, woodening beaks, and changing the anatomy of 
wings, so that nothing in the external appearance of the 
play failed to satisfy the committee. 

When actors and birds were combined the rehearsals 
assumed a discouraging aspect. It was no easy matter to 
stimulate sympathetic attention to the actors on the part of 
thirty undergraduates who were quite ignorant of the 
Greek; least of all was it easy for the chorus to adapt 
themselves to the movements of birds in the accoutrements 
of modern American citizens. The committee, too, were 
rather helpless; in default of clear evidence, in the Greek 
dances, of the exact movements of the chorus, uncertainty 
and constant changing of plans were unavoidable. Even- 
tually we freed ourselves from all dependence on the slight 
and dubious information on the subject and consulted 
rather our Own convenience and the pleasure of the audi- 
ence. The number in the ordinary comic chorus was 
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twenty-four, but the text of “The Birds” indicates the 
presence of six others, two of whom were probably flute- 
players, such as regularly accompanied the singing, and 
the other four of whom we identified, following a sugges- 
tion of modern scholars, as a supplementary quartette of 
lyre-players. We do not dare to hope that these six birds 
deceived the audience into believing that they furnished all 
the music: at least they may have suggested how different 
the Greek music must have been if such a small number of 
instruments of this sort furnished the accompaniment at 
the original performance. The entrance of these thirty 
birds was probably fairly true to the spirit of Aristo- 
phanes’s day; at least we know that in “The Birds” the 
chorus entered “sporadically” instead of in the regular 
formation usual in other plays. Their movements in the 
play itself we cannot say were faithful reproductions of 
Greek ways. Certainly the ancient chorus paid sympathetic 
attention to the action of the main characters; it is less 
certain that the singing and orchestric movements were 
executed by the half-choruses in turn instead of by the 
whole chorus; without much doubt the figures and dancing- 
steps of our hastily prepared chorus were far from the 
ancient ideal. However uncertain from the scholar’s 
standpoint this feature of the play was, the birds succeeded 
in entertaining the audience and removed a great burden 
of anxiety from the hearts of the committee by their 
vigorous and intelligent manceuvres on the day of the per- 
formance. This was due not only to their own efforts but 
to helpful suggestions from Mr. Greet, to whom we owed 
the perches and the happy idea of letting the Prometheus- 
scene soothe them into a very realistic slumber, and to 
Professor Allen, whose energy and ingenuity were admir- 
ably exercised. 

In spite of all the hard work of actors and choruses and 
efficient helpers, the play would hardly have so surpassed 
our own expectations, had not the structure itself, and the 
presence of the “fairy-mother,” by whom it was all made 
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possible, and of a cordially sympathetic audience stimulated 
everybody to his best effort. No measure of success could 
have been gained if the great mass of details, which because 
of their nature and number can find no place in this 
account, had not been in the hands of a methodical and 
resourceful chairman; how enormous this part of the task 
was, may be appreciated when it is known that almost 
every hour of the day for four weeks was fully occupied in 
the performance of his duties. 

In view of the fact that the Greek play and the Greek 
theatre are likely to occasion further efforts in the same 
direction I may suggest that such undertakings are both 
desirable and dangerous. The ease with which the actors 
bandied about, in the midst of ordinary conversation in 
English, the Greek phrases in their respective parts is 
significant of the value, to students of Greek, of such 
reproductions; the interest of the spectators, in spite of the 
unknown tongue, might lead one to hope that the Califor- 
nian found, perhaps for the first time, that the ancient 
Greek was not the reposeful and abnormally healthy- 
minded creature whom a false tradition has foisted upon 
us, but a human being capable of feeling and expressing 
all the joy of living that is the heritage of a Californian. 
It is desirable that Greek students and the general public 
should be helped to know the Greek as a human being in 
the realistic comedies; above all, that his sense of propor- 
tion, his intellectual sanity in general, and his exquisite 
appreciation of the beautiful should be made manifest by 
the reproduction of Greek tragedies. But the student and 
the general public are not necessarily served in the same 
way. The latter may well be better satisfied with such 
plays in English translations presented by a permanently 
organized company of persons within and without the aca- 
demic circle. The student, on the other hand, should have 
his needs met in a different way: a classical play, devised 
for his benefit, should be so arranged as to be a part of the 
regular work in college, and not a disturbing element out- 
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side of it. An advanced course, or advanced courses, may 
profitably be assigned for the year’s work the preparation 
of such a play: one group of students will investigate the 
costumes, and make them; still another the necessary 
details of private life, and dramatic antiquities; a seminary 
course will establish the text, interpret it, provide a trans- 
lation, and furnish the actors, so far as possible, from their 
own number; a department of music, which we hope may 
come soon, will provide the music as part of its regular 
work; and so on—the division of labor carefully system- 
atized and forming part of the curriculum. This would 
realize the best ideals of education, the actual visible use of 
the facts discovered by investigation and the combination 
of the facts into an artistic whole. Both these methods of 
presenting Greek (and Latin) plays are desirable and not 
dangerous; the danger comes when the preparation of such 
a play means an expense of enormous time and labor on 
the part of students and faculty in addition to their regular 
stint of work. This pernicious method has always been 
followed in other colleges to a greater or less extent: may 
it never gain a foothold here, and violate that sense of 
proportion and fitness which is truly Greek. 
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DEDICATION OF NEW GREEK THEATRE. 





PRESIDENT WHEELER’S ADDRESS. 


We dedicate today a new structure on ground already 
consecrated. The well-established usage of the graduating 
classes long since appropriated this hill-side to mystic rites 
and set apart this spot to be a temenos of Dionysos. These 
solemn trees that now look down upon us have acquainted 
themselves well through years of patient attendance with 
all the various ritual that makes up the service of the 
sovereign god of dramatic art, and here they stand today 
familiars to the romping satyrs and the trooping maenads 
and guardians of the sacred revels. This day they shall 
have joy beyond their wont to see the worship of the feast 
enacted by their old feathered friends of the tribe of birds. 

In building our theatre on a site already dedicated we 
follow an ancient and honorable precedent. A hundred 
years before the old Athenians made the beginning of a 
permanent structure on the spot where now rest the glorious 
ruins of their theatre, the people had been used to assemble 
on the hill-side overlooking the old orchestra, the dancing 
cirele at the southeastern foot of the Acropolis, to see the 
the choral dance and hear the plays of Phrynichus and 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, of Cratinus, Eupolis, and Aris- 
tophanes. As time went on they built for the spectators 
seats of wood, ikria they called them; they were veritable 
bleachers in the fact, and as bleachers often do, these once 
at least collapsed and once notably during an unusually 
interesting performance of a play of Aeschylus,—an occur- 
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rence which set people a thinking as well as smarting and 
turned their thoughts in the absence of Portland cement 
toward seats of stone. They built or tried to build at 
various times, but not until the drama was well toward the 
completion of its second century of residence in Athens did 
the good times of Lycurgus bring the stable building which 
after centuries of goodly use we now identify as the Dionysiae 
Theatre of Athens. That we in these our earlier days can 
partake in the great festival, can see openly, hear distinctly, 
and sit securely we owe to the munificence of his mother’s 
son, William Randolph Hearst. 

The university has long stood in sore need of an audito- 
rium ample enough for its great meetings and the celebra- 
tion of its chief festivals. Once it has used a huge tent 
and the winds sported with its roofing and would have none 
of it; once and again it tried the gymnasium, and the roof 
sported with the speaker’s words till the wind bore them 
away; twice at least for the university’s annual festival and 
repeatedly for others, it has trusted itself to the open Cali- 
fornia sky, and not having been deceived has learned that 
the Greeks of the West must follow the Greeks of the East. 
But temporary building for each occasion involved expense, 
toil and danger. A permanent structure was our great 
need, and help for our need came from a source hard by 
whence timely help has come before; and the fine spirit in 
which this hekp was given speaks in the giver’s straight, 
simple words: “I am interested in this university and want 
to help it. This is no great thing, but it seemed to be a 
need and I am glad to supply it. I hope to be able to do 
more for the University in the future. I am particularly 
glad that the building takes the form of an ancient classical 
structure, for this accords with my own personal interest 
in the classics.” 

This building is the creation of its architect, but in its 
type and its details of design it is, I am conscious, as finely 
representative of the donor’s personal taste, as in its 
solidity and its dimensions it is representative of his 
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strength and his largeness of heart. In behalf of the 
University, regents, faculty and students, in behalf of this 
great concourse representing the State which the university 
is set here to serve, I thank the giver for his gift. 


ADDRESS OF W. R. HEARST. 


My friends: Mr. Weed is responsible for the selection 
of this admirable and appropriate site and I wish to com- 
pliment him upon it most highly; Mr. Howard is responsible 
for the designing and construction of this beautiful theatre 
and I wish to express my sincere admiration for him and 
his work; my mother is responsible for the interest I have 
taken in this particular project and I wish to thank her 
most heartily. 

As for me I feel very much like the small boy who 
belonged to the baseball team. Somebody said to him, 
“Sonny, what position do you play on the nine?” and the 
small boy said, “Oh, I don’t play no position; I just 
belong.” I feel as if I just belonged, and I am very happy 
to belong and very proud to be associated in some way with 
this great University. I believe that this University will 
eventually be the greatest in the world because it is the 
most thoroughly American. 

It is thoroughly American and characteristically Californ- 
ian, and no institution can possess both of these qualities 
and fail to reach the top. 

I say it is thoroughly American because I believe that 
the essential elements of American progress and develop- 
ment are independence, equality and opportunity, and I 
think this University possesses and expresses in the highest 
degree the spirit of Americanism. 

Many of the universities in the East are modeled on 
those abroad and are largely for the sons of the favored 
few. Many of them foster a feeling of sniffy superiority, a 
distrust of popular rights, of popular education, of universal 
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suffrage, of most of the things that have made this country 
great. Many of them develop a certain snobbish class 
distinction which ought to have been forever forgotten 
when this nation was founded. 

They cannot encourage complete independence because 
they are themselves dependent on the endowments of a 
wealthy class and are correspondingly hampered and 
restricted by the timidity and prejudice of that class. 

This University is dependent only on the State, that is 
to say, on the people. 

Here there is nothing to prevent anybody—professor or 
student—from thinking, if he is capable of thinking, and, 
thank God, all of them are capable of thinking, and all of 
them exercise that blessed American privilege. 

This University offers the most perfect independence, 
the fullest equality and the freest opportunity. It does not 
invite the sons of any special part of the community, but 
stretches forth its arms lovingly to the youth of the whole 
people. Here there is no distinction save that of brains 
and industry. 

A university such as this is a superior public school and 
the crowning glory of our American public school system. 
Truly, I am proud and happy to be associated with it as I 
have the honor to be to-day. 


ADDRESS OF JOHN GALEN HOWARD. 


An architect feels that when he has said his say in 
terms of his own art, he has a right to be excused from 
verbal utterance. He may well paraphrase the epitaph of 
Sir Christopher Wren, upon whose tomb we read, “Si 
monumentum requiris, circumspice.” “If you would see his 
monument, look around.” So I might say, “Would you 
have speech, hear this architecture.” 

The arts are so many languages,—various means of 
communication betwixt a man and his fellows. But as all 
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tongues are not equally intelligible, it is perhaps not 
unseemly that some sort of word-of-mouth commentary be 
given on what is spoken here in stone. 

Not solely by the play of the imaginative faculties can 
architecture achieve. It must grow out of positive human 
needs and must conform with practical conditions. It is 
this art’s peculiar privilege and its special difficulty, that 
it must stand on common sense, if it is to rise, untottering, 
to greatness. 

If the building within which we are gathered fail of 
greatness otherwise, it has at least this merit, that it is 
built firmly on good stuff. Mother Earth hath no surer or 
more enduring foundation for work of man than these 
walls rest upon. No more lasting elements hath she than 
those of which this structure is made up,—for they are of 
her very fabric. This building springs, racy of the soil, 
out of the earth itself, of which it forms a part. In its 
erection we have returned well-nigh to the primitive 
methods of prehistoric time and built our house of mud. 
Ah, such mud pies as we have played with here! 

And then we have essayed to come close to nature, too, 
in the very lines and form of our conception. We have 
taken our cue from the old-time hollow in the hills which 
all men knew as Ben Weed’s Amphitheatre. And we have 
done as little as might be to change it, in bringing order 
out of its irregularities, stateliness out of its suggested 
opportunities. If its proportions are useful and agreeable, 
let the praise be Nature’s. We have followed where she 
led, as simply and as closely as we could—wherein we have 
fallen short, call the fault not hers. 

As we are using it today, the theatre is no more than a 
sketch of what we hope it will one day become. We have 
beheld a vision which in majesty and beauty shall in the 
fullness of time rival the temples of old Greece. Is it to 
remain a vision? 

A filial gift to mother State from a son whose career is 
opening out in ever wider and more influential circles, this 
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auditorium has the added charm of being, in a sense, a 
filial gift to the human mother, for it contributes no mean 
share to that great scheme, the Phebe A. Hearst Architect- 
ural Plan. Sketch or finished work, it has been our aim 
to keep it worthy of its place in that supreme unit. 

Countless suggestions in the interpretation of natural 
conditions have been taken, obviously, from the works of 
classical antiquity, but always with an eye open, I hope, 
to the dictates of our American—our Californian—civiliza- 
tion. This building is not merely an archeological study, 
though much consulting of antiquity has contributed to its 
creation. No line, no surface, no slightest detail, has been 
fixed in its design without the careful consideration of all 
the documents to which we have had access, in a spirit of 
deepest reverence for the past; nor on the other hand with- 
out a sincere and reasoned reorganization of every element 
(as I believe the Greeks worked with their antiquity) 
before it was permitted to enter into the completed scheme. 
The theatre is thus a closely woven web of old and new, of 
traditional methods and of free design. 

We have tried to keep in mind the need of giving to 
our work a character at once graceful and dignified,— 
warmly pure in its detail, generously free in its proportions, 
delicate in finish, bold in modelling. If when completed, it 
prove to be all this, then indeed will it be something far 
better, for it will show itself one in spirit with this great 
University, and this great State. 

As the plans for reconstruction of the University go on 
may we all keep in our minds and apply to each successive 
building, the words of the poet: 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll. 

Leave thy low-vaulted past. 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from Heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine out-grown shell by Life’s unresting sea! 
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MEMORIAL EXERCISES IN HONOR OF 
MARTIN KELLOGG. 


On Saturday, September 19, 1903, memorial exercises 
were held in Hearst Hall in honor of the late Martin 
Kellogg. Commemorative addresses were delivered by 
Professors W. A. Merrill, W. B. Rising and G. H. Howison, 
and an address by former Regent Columbus Bartlett was 


read, in his absence on account of illness, by his son Louis 
de F. Bartlett. 


ADDRESS OF W. A. MERRILL. 


It has been my great good fortune to be associated inti- 
mately with the late Professor Kellogg for nine years. 
Before coming to California I had known him through the 
reputation produced by his edition of the Brutus of Cicero, 
and my first correspondence with him was on some points 
of criticism suggested by his commentary. Earlier he had 
published portions of Cicero and Quintilian, and throughout 
his life these with Horace were his favorite authors. At the 
opening of his teaching career he gave instruction in mathe- 
matics, and in the early years of this university he occupied 
the undivided chair of Greek and Latin. As the University 
grew in numbers and a separation of the work was advisable, 
Dr. Kellogg chose Latin rather than Greek, and occupied 
the Latin chair unil his elevation to the Presidency. A 
suggestion that he continue as Professor of Latin in con- 
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nection with his higher office was modestly declined, but 
during his entire administration the welfare of his old 
department was very near to his heart. 

On his resigation of the presidency he returned to the 
department as Professor Emeritus, and although he had 
already earned the rest implied in the title, he insisted from 
the beginning on doing a man’s full tale of work. He died 
in harness: felix opportunitate mortis. 

Dr. Kellogg was a Roman. By nature sympathetic with 
Roman ideals, his character was profoundly affected by his 
intellectual contact with the works of that great people. 
Like most professors of Latin of the last century he early 
developed administrative powers and for many years was 
active in the administrative work of the university. Roman 
order, discipline, thoroughness, and above all, reverence for 
law were prominent traits of his character. He learned to 
command, did command our academic ship; but on his 
return to the ranks no member of the faculty was more 
loyal to his President, to his departmental chief, and to the 
Faculty. The slightest expression of wish in departmental 
matters always met with the first response from him; were 
any reports or any information called for from members of 
the staff, his was the first response. None had so delicate 
a feeling as he for the prerogatives of academic rank. 

He appreciated as few do the admirable constitution of 
the University, the safeguards and checks on every hand 
which have as their object our academic liberties and those 
of our students. He was conversant with the long lists of 
precedents governing the action of the Regents and Faculties, 
and from his retentive memory at every need his colleagues 
could learn the legal bearings of any contemplated action, 

In his interpretation of Latin authors Professor Kellogg 
was a humanist. He valued Latin literature less as a basis 
for grammatical exercise than for its bearing on actual life. 

Hence, when with ripe experience of years, after the turmoil 
of the presidency he returned to the interpretation of Horace, 
in his St. Martin’s summer, he brought to that office a wealth 
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of allusion, an urbane wit, a knowledge of men and things 
utterly beyond the ability of a younger man. 

As an active minister of the Gospel in early life, the 
soberness and religious character of the uncorrupted Roman 
of the time of the Republic attracted him. The Stoic ethics, 
as interpreted by Cicero, was particularly congenial to his 
nature, and for this year he had given laborious preparation 
to the interpretation of Cicero’s Offices, Roman frugality, 
unobtrusive piety, faithful obedience, fidelity to duty at any 
cost—these were his virtues also. His way in life was to 
act, not to talk; to be, not to seem; ‘not to promise; for the 
Romans, says Ruskin, did more and said less than any other 
nation that ever lived. 

Another Roman virtue was patience. They suffer, they 
are silent, said Cicero. Man is born to trouble as the sparks 
fly upward, and the evil which falls to every human lot, 
whether it comes in the vigor of youth, the strength of 
middle life, or in the infirmity of age, in a man’s varied 
relations, he bore without repining. In quietness and 
confidence was his strength. The end crowns the work; he 
waited patiently for that end and serenely confident of the 
final judgment. 

And fortitude and temperance were his also. Brave in 
maintaining essentials although yielding in less important 
details, even and placid in disposition, he kept himself under 
with thorough self-control. Whatever was going on behind 
that sphynx-like contenance even his closest friends could 
only surmise. Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control— 
these led his life to sovereign power. He was willing to 
listen to every argument, but the decision was his own, and 
frequently registered without apology or explanation. 

He was systematic in his conduct of life; and his time 
was well ordered. And here again Roman system and order 
were traits of his character. Never hurried, as provision 
had been made for each task in its proper sequence, he 
administered his life so well that even the Censor Cato would 
have approved. And when the end came all was in order; 
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nothing was left undone. Justus et tenax propositi sui, 
which was to live a life of usefulness and of stainless integ- 
rity, he has joined the great majority. His influence and 
his example will abide with uslong. Vir strenwus, honestus, 
pius, fidelis. May our end be as his. 


ADDRESS BY W. B. RISING. 


The lot of taking part in these exercises has fallen to 
me because of my longer acquaintance and longer associa- 
tion with our deceased colleague. My part will be to 
present to you the statistics of his life. 

President Martin Kellogg, youngest son of deacon 
Allyn Kellogg, was born in Vernon, Connecticut, March 
13, 1828. He was a descendant in the eighth generation of 
Martin Kellogg, of Braintree, Essex, England, who was 
born November 23, 1595. Martin Kellogg was a family 
name and appears many times in the family genealogy. 
President Kellogg had one brother older than himself, who 
was graduated from Williams College and afterwards entered 
the ministry, but was obliged to give up that calling on 
account of a growing infirmity. An uncle was for many 
years a professor in Williams College. Of President 
Kellogg’s early life but few particulars or incidents have 
come under my notice. 

In acharming artice contributed to the Overland Monthly 
under the title ‘My Grandfather’s Farm” he has himself 
given us a glimpse of his boyhood days: “In a quiet 
country town of New England is a farm that used to be 
my earthly paradise. My own father’s place was pleasant 
in its way, but it called for a little too much work from 
the time when a boy could ride a horse to plow out corn or 
follow the hay-cart with a rake. My grandfather’s farm, 
on the contrary, was a place for infinite leisure and sport. 
The standing invitation he gave was to ‘come down and do 
up the mischief.’” He closes with the following: ‘Enough 
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as to the farm and farm-house. They were but the setting 
for their precious jewels—the human hearts and lives that 
found there a home. The head of the house was born on 
the spot, and was a genuine son of the soil. Modest, yet 
self-reliant, kind to all, but a sturdy supporter of justice, 
well balanced, full of uncommon common sense, of the 
strictest integrity, respected and beloved by his neighbors, 
often an arbiter in personal differences, called not un- 
frequently to places of public trust, this plain New England 
gentleman was the type of a class that grows ever smaller 
in New England. It was from the best blood of the 
puritans and had the puritan steadfastness and energy, 
blended with the old English heartiness and the true New 
English devotion to the well welfare of others. Of my 
grandmother it is enough to say that she was a helpmate 
for such a husband—self-forgetting, generous, lovable, 
sensible, beneficent. Her descendants rise up and call her 
blessed. In my humble opinion it is hard to find a finer 
type of character than that of this farmer and farmer’s 
wife. * * * .” He closes this sketch in the following 
words: “I lately passed the old spot, on the new railway 
skirting the hills. The house does not look as large as it 
used to; the trees are thinned and a little dwarfed. The 
whole valley is somewhat neglected and degenerate. So 
passes away the glory of many an old New England 
community.” 

President Kellogg received his preparation for college at 
Williston Seminary, Easthampton. He entered Yale College 
and was graduated in 1850. As the most distinguished 
scholar of his class he pronounced the valedictory oration 
on his commencement day. In his class he was the warm 
and intimate friend of Professor H. A. Newton, the dis- 
tinguished astronomer of Yale college. 

After his graduation he entered Union Theological 
Seminary, 1851-52. He then spent a year, 1852-53, in 
Andover, returned to Union, 1853-54, and graduated. 
He was resident licentiate in Yale 1854-55. 
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At this time he turned his eyes westward. attracted by 
the needs of the Pacific Coast. He became a home 
missionary, came to California in 1855 and was settled in 
Grass Valley and Shasta. From 1855 till 1861 we find him 
doing home missionary work among the miners and gold- 
hunters of that day. 

In the meantime Dr. Durant, who came to California 
a self-appointed missionary of education, had brought 
together the most hopeful and helpful men of the coast, 
and the college school was the rallying point of the higher 
education. When the time came to open the college in 
August, 1859, the trustees met and elected two professors, 
Dr. Durant and Dr. Kellogg. No fitter appointments were 
ever made by any board of trustees; Durant, the untiring, 
self-sacrificing missionary of education, and Kellogg the 
quiet and accomplished scholar. In 1860 the college opened 
with eight students. 

The friends of the college of California soon realized, 
perhaps a little reluctantly, that they could best serve the 
cause of education by joining their forces and means to the 
state university to be created under the Morill bill. President 
Kellogg was from the first an active supporter of this 
policy. He was professor of Latin in the College from 
1861 to the time when the college gave up its existence to 
the University in 1869. 

On September 3, 1863, President Kellogg was married 
in Ellington, Connecticut, to Miss Louisa Wells Brockway. 
Two children were born of this marriage, both of whom 
died in infancy. It would be impossible to convey the 
sorrow and sadness which the death of these children 
brought to parental hearts. Their birth had awakened the 
fondest hopes and ambitions, which their death destroyed. 
The whole current of their after lives was entirely changed. 

In September, 1869, the University of California opened, 
with President Kellogg in the chair of Latin and Greek. 
In 1874 President Gilman accepted the Presidency, and in 
the work he was called to do he found Professor Kellogg 
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one of his wisest and most loyal supporters. He was the 
dean of the College of Letters from the beginning up to 
1885. In 1876 he was relieved of the Greek language, and 
his title became Professor of the Latin Language and 
Literature. Upon the resignation of Hon. Horace Davis 
in 1890 he was made acting president, 1890-93. Ih 1893 
he was made President, inaugurated on Charter Day of 
that year, March 23, 1893, and on that day he received 
from his Alma Mater the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws. He resigned the Presidency of the University in 
1899, and in September started with Mrs. Kellogg on a trip 
around the world. He returned the following year, and 
took up again the work of active instruction, which he 
continued almost to the day of his death. 

1874 to 1876 he served the town of Berkeley as President 
of the Board of Education. In recognition of his services 
the first school organized in the town was named the 
“Kellogg School.” 

During his nearly half-century’s residence on this coast, 
he served the Congregational Chureh in almost every 
position, minister, deacon, trustee, liberal supporter. 

His earthly career closed August 26. 

Cherished be his memory. 


ADDRESS OF COLUMBUS BARTLETT. 


We have met to-day to honor the memory of Dr. Martin 
Kellogg. His life was a part of that of our University, so 
long had he been associated with it as professor and pres- 
ident: so closely identified with it in his hopes, and his 
endeavors; and so deep the impress that he made upon its 
work and its ideals. As one who knew him well—as his 
co-worker in the Board of Regents, I am here to pay a 
loving tribute to his memory. 

For a number of years prior to his elevation to the 
presidency, the University had been struggling against 
adverse circumstances and it was yet a question whether 
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it would finally take its place among the great institutions 
of learning. 

Before the passage of the act of 1887, by which a tax 
of one cent on each one hundred dollars worth of property 
assessed in the State was paid for the support of the Uni- 
versity, its income was uncertain, and dependent upon the 
eaprice of every session of the Legislature. It was neces- 
sary for the President to visit Sacramento during each 
session and to lobby for a sufficient appropriation to con- 
duct the institution for the next two years. Under these 
conditions, progress was necessarily slow and intermittent. 
Added to that, the University’s constant change of pres- 
idents prevented the adoption of a strong educational 
policy which could be consistently carried on. The pres- 
ideney of the institution seemed to have knocked about 
from pillar to post, there having been no less than five 
presidents, or acting presidents, between the years 1885 
and 1890. The faculty, also, suffered in this period of 
unrest. It was torn by internal dissensions and by pulling 
at cross purposes. 

The first thing that led to a better condition of affairs 
was the passage of the one cent tax, making the revenue of 
the University certain and definite. The next thing was to 
find an administrator to place in charge of the growing 
institution who could harmonize all the conflicting elements 
in the Faculty and in the Board of Regents, and adopt a 
strong and consistent educational policy to which the insti- 
tution could be committed for a number of years. But the 
task of securing such a head for the University was not 
an easy one. 

President Eliot of Harvard University, wrote me in 
1890, when, as Chairman of the Committee of the Board of 
Regents on the appointment of a President, I wrote him for 
advice: 

“T feel under a good deal of embarrassment in replying, 
for my observation is that gentlemen imported into Cali- 
fornia to fill this office stay but a very short time. 
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“Tt seems to me that the Regents might best seek a 
gentleman who has been long enough in California to 
understand the government, resources and prospects of the 
University, and to be known somewhat to the community 
which he is to serve. 

“Ts there not someone among the Professors of the 
University who might be promoted to the presidency? A 
professor of true merit who has already lived at Berkeley 
some years and is favorably known to the graduates of the 
University seems to be the most natural candidate for the 
vacant place. 

“In your case, it seems to me that you run another 
considerable risk if you take a president who has not lived 
in California. The tenures of the presidents of your Uni- 
versity for the past twenty years have been very short and 
for the sake of the University, it seems to me very desirable 
that you should now get a president who will hold the 
office for a respectable number of years.” 

At about tne same time, President Daniel G. Gilman of 
Johns Hopkins University, wrote: 

“T doubt whether there is anyone who can fill the post 
of President of the University of California so well as 
Professor Martin Kellogg. He knows the situation thor- 
oughly; he has learning, tact, fidelity and the ability to 
make a good speech. He has excellent business habits, and 
he resides in Berkeley. I feel confident that his selection 
to this important post would never be regretted.” 

The opinion of President Gilman was shortly afterwards 
embraced by the Regents, and President Kellogg was made 
acting president and later, President of the University of 
California. 

Among the principal problems that confronted his admin- 
istration were: First, the harmonizing of conflicting ele- 
ments in the faculty so that all should work together for 
the common good, and the strengthening of the faculty by 
the addition of strong men and the elimination of weak 
ones. Second, the extension and broadening of the Uni- 
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versity’s work; and third, the creation of friendly and useful 
educational relations between the University and the second- 
ary schools. 

During the first years of his administration, the president 
was assisted by a committee of the regents known as the 
Committee on Internal Administration, on which I had the 
honor to serve. To this committee many of the questions 
that arose between the Faculty and the President, and the 
Faculty and the students were referred, and it was while thus 
associated with Dr. Kellogg that I learned to appreciate his 
real worth. 

Though his was an excessive modesty, and though always 
vareful not to force or obtrude his views upon others, his 
character was strong and his judgments sound. His counsel 
was always sought for and always worth having. In speech 
he was direct and clear, and his grasp of all subjects dis- 
eussed, thorough. His sincerity and his earnest desire to 
do justice to all were dominant qualities. In discussion, his 
attitude was judicial and his judgments marked by a 
deep charity toward his fellow men. These are the 
qualities that won for him the respect and codperation of 
the Faculty, and that prepared the way for the greater 
educational growth that was to come to our University. 
With a united and progressive Faculty, animated by high 
ideals, the University made rapid strides toward its rightful 
place among. the foremost educational institutions of the 
land. 

The years that followed his inauguration as President 
brought ever increasing numbers to these halls. The 
problems of housing them and of providing the highest 
character of instruction for their needs were indeed difficult. 
How well they were solved is well known to you all. 
From a comparatively small institution composed of a few 
literary colleges and technical scientific schools, a great and 
unified University has been built. A college of natural 
sciences and a college of commerce were founded, and a 
great impetus given to graduate study. Work in biology, 
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in others of the natural sciences and in art, received great 
encouragement and the complete and rounded development 
of a great institution began. The Affiliated Colleges came 
into closer relations with the colleges at Berkeley, and in 
them, too, the vivifying influences of a broad and scholarly 
policy soon made themselves felt. 

While these changes were taking place within the Uni- 
versity, Dr. Kellogg realized that they would redound to 
the benefit of the State in proportion as they reached the 
body of its citizens. As he wrote in his annual statement 
for the year 1897-8: 

“The social and civic welfare of a community is the 
thing of highest value. There must be men and women of 
approved character who will be intelligent and influential 
examples of integrity and a power for good,—an unfailing 
stock to draw upon for the highest public service. Such 
citizens are the product of an education both broad and 
high.” 

To accomplish this he realized that the roots of the 
University must be in the hearts of the people; that the sap 
that is to nourish the tree of wisdom and of life, that is to 
spread its broad and sheltering branches over the State and 
Nation, must come from the heart blood of the sons and 
daughters of California. 

How was this to be accomplished? How was the Uni- 
versity to be put in touch with every citizen of this State? 
How was every community, nay, every family to be 
strengthened by University culture? This question could 
be solved only by making it easy for everyone to come to 
the University, not by lowering the University’s standards, 
but by multiplying the avenues by which it can be reached; 
in other words by bringing: it into closer relations with the 
secondary schools. During Dr. Kellogg’s administration, 
this system, though not inaugurated, was established upon 
a firm basis and attained the highest success. 

The love of the State for its University, not as an idle 
sentiment, but as an appreciation of its power for good, of 
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its ennobling influence upon the lives of the men and women 
who throng its halls, as the creation of good citizens, honors 
the memory of man far more than graven stone or marble 
mausoleum. And as one who has been a chief worker 
toward this end, the name of Dr. Martin Kellogg will always 
be held in grateful and loving memory by every Californian. 





ADDRESS OF G. H. HOWISON. 


We are once more assembled, after what seems indeed 
but short surcease of sorrow, to give expression to our sense 
of a great loss, a bereavement of the University and the 
community alike. It is only a brief two years since we 
gathered here to honor the memory of Joseph LeConte; and 
now we are summoned, too soon for our wishes, to note the 
passing and commemorate the services of Martin Kellogg, 
the last of the three high spirits to whom the wise judgment 
of our first Board of Regents committed the serious task of 
inaugurating the internal life of the University. John 
LeConte, Martin Kellogg, Joseph LeConte,—these, in the 
order of their appointment, were the three men, genuine 
scholars and weighty characters, to whom was intrusted the 
work of planning and setting in operation the institution 
which it is no exaggeration to call the most important 
organ of the spiritual life of this State. Sincere and unre- 
served can our gratitude be to the Regents, who by these 
admirable appointments so truly fulfilled the trust com- 
mitted to their care. How worthy a triad our three notable 
founders of the Faculties formed! And now that the last 
of them, after the longest service, has gone from us, we can 
perhaps make something like a just estimate of his contribu- 
tion to the great cause which we all have so much at heart. 

In setting out upon this estimate, while we credit to the 
full the part taken by the Regents, and even more by the 
first two Presidents of the University, Durant and Gilman, 
let us not fail to recognize that the real designers and inau- 
gurators of the internal organism of the institution were 
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John LeConte, Martin Kellogg, and Joseph LeConte, acting 
in sympathetic concert. Nor may we neglect to go in some 
important regards farther, and realize that Martin Kellogg 
was the founder of the University, and of its interior life, 
in a sense in which neither of his distinguished colleagues 
was, or could be. He was the first and chief connecting- 
link between the University and its forerunner the College 
of California. It is simple matter of history, made also 
matter of record and solemn authentication in the Organic 
Act establishing the University, and afterwards incorporated 
in the State Constitution, that had not the College previ- 
ously come into successful existence through the devoted 
efforts of a group of men, chiefly, like Professor Kellogg 
himself, educated at Yale,—and had not the self-renoun- 
cing public spirit of the Trustees of the College, among whom 
were graduates of Harvard, Dartmouth, and Hamilton, as 
well as of Yale, led them to disineorporate and give the 
State their whole property for the sake of a greater institu- 
tion,—the University would never have come into being; 
never, at any rate, as the comprehensive home of wide cul- 
ture and humane research that it actually is; if it had come at 
all, it would only have been as a School of Applied Sciences. 
It is therefore but plain justice that now, in law as well as 
in settled public opinion, the old College is recognized as a 
part, and the inceptive part, of the University; so that Pro- 
fessor Kellogg, who was identified with the College from its 
beginning, as one of the two professors first appointed in it, 
was in fact the only member of our interior body who had 
belonged to the institution from its very origin—even from 
its prenatal days. For three-and-forty years he had been 
its unceasing builder and its devoted servant. 

In these hours of commemoration, to be sure, we must 
not and cannot forget the part played by a preéminent asso- 
ciate of Professor Kellogg in the College—Dr. Horatio Steb- 
bins, the last president of its Board of Trustees; without 
whose planning wisdom and public skill, the acceptance of 
the proposals made by the Trustees of the College would 
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probably not have been gained from the State. But promi- 
nent founder of the institution though Dr. Stebbins unques- 
tionably was, passing over from Trustee of the College intu 
Regent of the University, to exert for twenty-six years a 
commanding influence in the Board, and deep as is the debt 
we all to-day owe him, and shall continue to owe him so long 
as our State endures, Professor Kellogg was our founder in 
a yet more intimate, a still deeper sense. It was in his 
person first—though, later, also in that of President Durant— 
that the great, the vital principle of comprehensive humane 
culture, essential as the organizing factor in the life of the 
new institution, passed forward from the narrower field it 
held in the College into the vastly enlarged one afforded by 
the University. Fortunate was it for him, fortunate for us 
his successors, most fortunate for the State and its coming 
generations of youth, that his two eminent colleagues, John 
and Joseph LeConte, though appointed to represent the 
sciences of Nature, were both men of genuine and disci- 
plined love of Man. Fortunate also was he, and fortunate 
the University, in having for first President so accomplished 
a scholar in the large humanities, so penetrating a thinker 
of the Platonic type, as Henry Durant. The happy and 
cordial codperation of these four minds effected the first 
surveys, and the secure opening, of the broad roadways 
which we now possess to an inclusive culture, based on 
sound learning in letters, in science, and in philosophy. It 
was this that made us a University, a body of scholars in 
diversis versati in unum versi; occupied with things diverse, 
but all bent on one thing—the fulness of a high human 
character, with all the enlightenment, all the refinement, 
and all the devotion, that goes to its making. 

So this day is one of grateful commemoration rather than 
of sad lament, this hour an hour of consolation rather than 
of grief. Grief at our profound bereavement we do indeed 
have, and cannot but have; for we miss the converse of our 
revered and admirable eldest brother; and, long as he had 
been here, we yet feel as if we had lost him all too soon, so 
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intact did he still appear both in body and in mind, so stable 
in a quiet maturity that kept its powers of judgment, and even 
of acquisition, quite unimpaired: so much so, that he might 
well have said, turning Solon’s words into his instinctive 
Latin, Senesco continenter discens,—finding, as he did, on his 
return to his chosen studies and teaching, insight fresher 
than of old, with a still keener relish for imparting it. But 
though his removal from among us seems thus unexpected, 
and for us so untimely, we cannot but have its pang softened 
by a consoling sense of what he was and what he succeeded 
in effecting. Our comfort is in our confidence that what he 
was, and the results he has left us, are alike for us imper- 
ishable. 

Accordingly our truest use of this memorial hour will 
be the meditation of his excellence—excellence of public 
service, founded on excellence of character. For never, I 
suspect, was there a man of whom it was more true that 
what he officially did was the outcome, simple, direct, and 
almost unstudied, of what he inwardly was. So let us 
consider awhile his work, and afterwards the very marked 
character in which it had its source. 


I. 


Of our honored colleague’s exterior achievement—the 
biographical framework of his career, his attainment of 
successive professional positions, and, especially, his execu- 
tion of his duties as this was seen by his colleagues in the 
Board of Regents—you have already heard from the speakers 
who have preceded me. Our part now is, rather, to recall 
the successive aspects of his work in our more interior 
academic life, and report our sense of its quality in the 
several functions he fulfilled there; to tell also how he bore 
his part as a citizen, interested in all the problems of public 
education and in public problems generally. We may get 
in this way some definite sense of the debt which we all really 
owe him, both we of the University and you of the Town 
and of the State. 
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All of his work was viewed and directed by him with the 
single eye of the sincere scholar, devoted to his professional 
ideal as it was given him to understand this; and his under- 
standing of it was clear and high. His scholarship was 
sound and real, coming from a genuine vocation for the 
field in which his studies and his professorial labors fell— 
the field of classical literature and archeology, especially 
that of Rome. He came to his baccalaureate at Yale, to be 
sure, an all-round young scholar, standing foremost in his 
class, and at the time of his first appointment in the College 
of California still retained so much of this comprehensive 
accuracy as to be fitted for the duties of a mathematical 
professor—which he was at first appointed—as these were 
at that time usually conducted. But there can be no doubt 
that his bent was to classical letters, to the historical under- 
standing of the ancients, and most of all to the study of 
their oratory. Further, though his first professorship in 
the University covered the whole field of the classics, Greek 
as well as Latin, it is plain that his nature engaged him to 
Rome rather than to Greece. The sober pragmatism of 
his mind, its earnest demand for power to turn all ideas into 
serviceable action, and for a test of all thought by its prac- 
ticability, was naturally repelled a little by the speculative 
and poetic freedom of the Greeks, which in taking wing 
seems to set responsibility at defiance, and thus to prepare the 
way for a desérved catastrophe in the political and historical 
failure which befell it. His whole character, indeed, was 
Roman, as we shall clearly see when we later consider it in 
detail. It is therefore only natural to find him erelong 
shifting to the more definite professorship of the Latin 
language and literature, as the university department of 
which he was so long to be the successful head; and every 
bit of his published work in the formal capacity of scholar 
is concerned with Latin only. Here was his province, and 
all of his published performance bears out his right to it by 
patent of nature and of power. 

His native modesty, his almost shrinking reserve, his 
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horror of superfluity, led him to be chary of publication. 
Yet he signalized each important stage of his professional 
career by an appropriate issue, though for each he required 
the motive of some practical need, manifest and pressing. 
Thus, soon after taking charge of the Latin chair in the 
College of California, he published an essay on Latin Pro- 
nunciation, which was then a subject of urgent practical 
debate in the schools. In this he presented the argument 
in favor of the English Method, as it is called, with a brevity, 
comprehensiveness, and solid good-sense that could hardly 
have been surpassed, showing himself in full possession of 
the points of the discussion as scholars then understood them; 
and, in adhering to the pronunciation which the scholars 
of England all maintain to the present day, he displayed, as 
I for one am willing to declare, what may well claim to be 
the soundest judgment for English-speaking people. His 
own practice in our university instruction, I suppose yielded 
at length to the increasing pressure of prevailing usage in 
the United States; but this was the effect of another factor 
in his uninsistent, modest, and practical nature, his nature 
as a Roman of the patiently enduring type; though we can 
easily imagine that all the while he “thought to himself” 
quite the same, in spite of the outward concession. 

Next, in discharge of his duties as Latin professor in the 
University, he early made a selection of passages from Cicero 
and Quintilian, constituting together, in the order in which 
he arranged them, an almost consecutive treatise on the 
right practice of eloquence. To this, borrowing the hint 
from the Ars Poetica of Horace, he gave the title of Ars 
Oratoria, annotating it with sententious brevity, excellent 
judgment, and ample learning. As one runs the eye over 
its pages, and notes the deep ethical foundations upon which 
these two noble Roman writers declare that true oratory 
must be built, it is easy to see how the editor, Roman as he 
too was, though illumined by Christian light, laid much 
store by the all but Christian morals of these two great 
minds, and thought no brief course of reading in the Latin 
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classics could better be offered to modern youth than this 
compilation from them. And, indeed, he was well within 
his right. Significant of the quality in Cicero’s thought 
upon which our high-minded colleague based his judgment is 
this sentence, written in October 1873 by Josiah Royce, then a 
youth, and a student under Professor Kellogg, on the fly-leaf 
of his copy of the Ars Oratoria:—Nihil est aliud eloquentia 
nisi copiose loquens sapientia.* And of yet deeper tenor are 
these sentences, samples only, in the selections from Quin- 
tilian: —Sit ergo nobis orator is, qui a Catone finitur, vir 
bonus dicendi peritus; verum, id quod et ille posuit prius, 
et ipsa natura potius ac majus est, utique vir bonus. . 
Neque enim tantum id dico, eum, qui sit orator, virum bonum 
esse oportere, sed ne futurum quidem oratorem nisi virum 
bonum. . . . Oratoris vita cum scientia divinarum rerum 
sit hwmanarumque conjuncta.t No wonder that the serious 
heart, the refined judgment, of our colleague echoed deeply 
to sentiments like these; to such, surely, every mind rightly 
bred will echo, now and always. No wonder that our 
scholar asks, in his brief and pungent note on the passage 
from which they are taken, “May an advocate defend a bad 
cause?” and then replies: “Those who, at this late day, and 
in a Christian nation, answer in the affirmative, are respect- 
fully referred to this decision of the old Roman teacher, 
Certe non conventt ei, quem oratorem esse volumus, injusta 
tueri scientem; . . . neque defendet omnes orator.” 

Finally, in 1889, while abroad on leave of absence after 
eighteen years of unbroken university service, Professor 
Kellogg published the results of the studies which he had 
silently and unobtrusively been pursuing, in such leisure 


* “Eloquence is nothing but wisdom speaking aboundingly.”’ 

t+‘‘For us, then, be he the orator, who is defined by Cato as a good man 
skilled in speech; in truth, that which this great man put first, and is by its 
very nature preferable and greater, namely, a good man. . . . ForI do not 
merely say that he who is an orator ought to be a good man, but that he will 
not be an orator at all, unless he is a good man. . . . Be the orator’s life 
bound up with the knowledge of things divine as well as human.’’ 

t‘‘Surely, it becomes not him whom we are willing to rank an orator 
knowingly to protect injustice, . . . nor will the orator defend all men.”’ 
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as he could command,—I mean his edition of the Brutus of 
Cicero. The reception of this by leading authorities in 
England settled the question of his scholarship, if this needed 
testimonies, and yet the settlement very likely came with a 
sudden and half-rebuking surprise to many who had known 
him long as a townsman and friend, or even as a colleague, 
but through his excessive modesty and his retiring silence 
had been prevented from suspecting the breadth and the 
thoroughness of his learning. Fortunately, you have not in 
this matter to depend on the slenderly qualified judgment of 
your present speaker, but can resort to the highest critical 
opinion of scholars abroad. Said the London Atheneum, 
in its issue of February 8, 1890: “This valuable contribu- 
tion from the University of California towards a study of 
Cicero’s oratorical works will open British eyes to the devel- 
opment of classical studies in America. It is quite worthy 
to rank with Professor Wilkins’s De Oratore and Dr. Sandys’s 
Orator. . . . The commentary is excellent.” The Saturday 
Review, which is nothing if not fault-finding, and can never 
forego an ill-natured fling at any hole discovered in an 
American coat, said, in its number for July 27, 1889, after 
some of its usual captious remarks: “In respect to the 
historical, literary, and archeological allusions, and in its 
admirable indices, Professor Kellogg’s book deserves the 
highest praise.” And, in the London Classical Review for 
October 1889, Professor Sandys himself wrote: “The 
work deserves to be warmly welcomed in England.” After 
some criticisms upon sundry minutiae, he added: “The 
book as a whole is such an excellent piece of work that it 
ought to be extensively used by English-speaking students 
on both sides of the Atlantic.” 

We can therefore take a just satisfaction, secure from 
every apprehension, in the work of our colleague as a 
scholar. It was quiet, unpretending, unheralded, but 
solid, accurate, judicious, of a true distinction. 

On his return from Europe in 1890, Professor Kellogg 
began his service in our highest administrative office. In 
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reality, if not in form, he was President of the University 
from that time, though he began his dyties under the title 
of Acting President, which the Regents conferred upon 
him, together with a seat in their Board, when his colleagues 
of the Academic Council elected him to serve as their chair- 
man during the vacancy in the office of President. In 1893, 
after a long inquiry into the merits of presidential can- 
didates, the Regents by a pronounced majority appointed 
him President, confirming the already expressed choice of 
a still stronger majority of his colleagues; these had long 
before tested his administrative quality, first by his many 
years of service as Dean of the Faculties, and later by his 
performance as their chairman during a previous vacancy 
in the presidency. He voluntarily laid the presidential 
office down in the summer of 1899. In effect, then, he was 
the actual head of the University for nine years, and we 
had the benefit of his administrative abilities noticeably 
longer than those of any President who preceded him. 

It is only the simple truth to say that he displayed in 
this office administrative traits of a very high order, and 
brought to the University various advantages of the utmost 
importance, during a period grave with many impending 
dangers. Into the internal life of the University he brought 
an increase of harmony, and into its relations with the 
public schools a distribution of reciprocal confidence and 
sympathy. The results were presently seen in a growth 
that became remarkable and, with an attendant and equal 
improvement in the chief internal relations, gave to his 
administration the sanction of visible success. The nine 
years of his presidential service saw the attendance of 
students at Berkeley increase from less than five hundred 
to more than seventeen hundred, and in the whole Univer- 
sity, inclusive of the Professional Schools, from less than 
eight hundred to more than twenty-four hundred. During 
the same period, the staff of instruction at Berkeley and at 
the Lick Observatory grew from something over fifty to 
more than a hundred and fifty—professors, instructors, and 
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assistants—and, in the entire University, from a hundred 
and twenty-five to upwards of three hundred and fifty. That 
is, during his term of service he saw the total number of 
students multiplied three times and a seventh, and the 
total of the teaching staff twice and four-fifths; while at 
Berkeley, alone, the student attendance was not far from 
quadrupled, and the staff was nearly trebled. He also had 
the gratification of seeing the Legislature, in response to 
these striking proofs of the growing importance and 
increasing needs of the University, double its resources 
derived from the permanent annual tax, which was enlarged 
from one cent on each hundred dollars of the total valuation 
in the State to two cents on the same. Numerous and 
important new buildings were added and equipped; new 
laboratories were established, among them the laboratory 
for experimental psychology; abundant scholarships and 
fellowships were founded; new professorships were organ- 
ized and filled; and the Phoebe Hearst Architectural Plan 
was projected and carried to a completion that commanded 
the respectful attention of the world. Answering to all 
these increments of external resource and advantage, the 
academic life within grew more complex and richer; the 
quality as well as the scope of the work improved; so that 
the institution could justly claim to have become one of the 
great centres of educational life, and was everywhere 
acknowledged to be such. 

Hence, when our honored friend laid his office down 
and took his well-earned respite from its burdens, he could 
do so not only with the consenting commendations of his 
associates in the Faculties, but also with the best-founded 
sense that his labors had in fact not been in vain: that he 
had conferred upon the institution, in addition to all the 
advantages which his earlier services had brought, still 
other and even greater benefits; and that he was handing 
the University back to the Regents stronger and greater in 
every respect than it was when he received it from them. 
His had been, as already mentioned, much the longest term 
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of presidential duty known in the University hitherto; and 
not the least service he had rendered, I judge, was his 
breaking the baleful precedent which had led the outside 
world to assume, no matter how ineorrectly, that our 
presidency was under some dark hoodoo, so that it was 
impossible for a capable administrator to continue long in 
office. That there was little or nothing in this outside 
assumption is undoubtedly true; but it was none the less 
harmful; and a great good was done when at length it was 
effectually dissipated. 

It remains now to speak of his more general activities 
—of those employments which concerned him rather as a 
citizen than as a member of the academic world. Somewhat 
silent scholar though he was, he had a deep sense of civil 
and political duty, was active as a citizen, and carried 
weight as a judge upon all important public questions. 
Yet all these he constantly approached in the temper of the 
cultivated thinker, the studious scholar. Hence his services 
as a citizen take chiefly the form of public addresses or of 
published writings on questions of public concern. A 
partial collection of these, from various sources, forming a 
considerable volume kept in the University Library, shows 
the scope, the earnestness, and the weight of his thought 
on important issues of his time. This list of twenty-five 
papers is manifestly but a portion of his whole product, as 
it only covers the period from October 1873 to October 
1893; yet the range of topics is large and important— 
common schools, higher education, careers for scholars, 
endowments, literature and art, morals and religion, 
character in relation to politics, historical research, the 
labor problem, and so on. That he continued this activity 
long beyond the latest date of this collection, throughout 
his presidency and nearly to the end of his life, we all 
know; and part of our duty to his services and his memory 
would clearly seem to be, that a proper collection of his 
occasional writings, duly selected from his whole period of 
production, should be made, and published in permanent 
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form. He was, as we also know, in love with oratory— 
which he regarded as a fine art, strictly creative—and was 
himself master of an excellent style, superior in clearness 
and in diction, sound in idiom, agreeable in tone and color, 
and of a simplicity suited to the man. 

If we look, then, at the aetual work achieved by our 
colleague, whether as contributor to our foundations, as 
scholar, as head of department, as head of the University, 
or as public character generally, it is impossible not to 
assign to him, though in his sensitive modesty he would 
have been the last to claim and the most loth to accept it, 
the meed of a signal success. A gladness, comforting in 
the midst of our loss, irresistibly pervades our thoughts 
when we thus realize that we have had for so many fruitful 
years—yes, almost without knowing it—the professional 
and social companionship of a man, a scholar, an admin- 
istrator, a citizen, of unmistakable and most decided mark. 
His memory will blend naturally and worthily with that of 
the brothers LeConte, adding permanent lustre to the 
institution which he so long adorned, and to the Town and 
the State of which he was so serviceable a member. 


Il. 


And yet, when we now go on to ask for the explanation of 
all this excellent performance, it will become evident that, 
as I have indicated already, the cause was not in any cal- 
culated plan or studied policy, carefully contrived and 
applied. This success in action was, rather, the spontaneous 
expression of a deeply-seated character, bred in the man 
quite apart from any of his fields of effort, and independent 
of them. The explanation is, in short, the man himself. 
There are two sorts of successful endeavorers, two methods 
of success: one wins by character and talent working after 
plans the most deliberately thought out and the most adroitly 
applied; the other wins simply by applying and exercising 
the indwelling character, as circumstances give it oppor- 
tunity or the settled occupation affords it field. Success, in 
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this latter case, when the success is in great things, is the 
highest witness to great character; and then the study of 
the character becomes in a high degree interesting and 
significant. 

The success of the friend who has gone from us, his 
varied achievement as educational founder, as scholar, as 
administrative head, as citizen, was owing, I repeat, to this 
spontaneous expression and application of character. We 
are led, then, to detect, if possible, and to describe, what 
this so effective character was. What were its leading traits, 
and how, perchance, did they come to be? 

I think we can best gain the clue to it by noticing that 
its possessor accounted his main vocation to be the stimu- 
lation of virtue by the teaching of Latin literature. That 
is, he liked things Roman, and thought them good for disci- 
pline in goodness. His was a Roman character by nature, 
I have said; and I am convinced he came by his profound 
practical interest in things Roman, not so much by any 
reflection and deliberate decision as by the instinctive sym- 
pathy of his native disposition. He came in sight of Roman 
things, and he recognized his own; they appealed to him, and 
he responded. The impression this disposition made, even 
early in the course of one’s acquaintance with it, was dis- 
tinct and not tobe evaded. Unpretending simplicity; plain 
directness; homely urbanity; reticence and reserve; some- 
thing of taciturnity; steadfastness without aggression; 
equipoise, patience, endurance; moderation of all sorts; an 
unruffled temper; attachment to home, to kindred, to coun- 
try,—these were the traits that struck one, the traits that 
continued always and everywhere; and they were all of them 
Roman. They were moreover the traits that made the 
Roman a Stoie by nature, giving him over beforehand to 
the Porch when its apostles should arrive. So, too, our 
colleague was a Stoic by nature; and yet we must not for- 
get that he was a Stoic who had received baptism, inwardly 
in the spirit as well as outwardly in the body. He was thus 
a Roman who had heard the Gospel and had believed it,— 
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to the illumination and redirection of his nature, indeed, 
but not to its erasure, not at all to its elemental change, not 
even to the dislocation of its members. One trait he had, 
however, which we must not overlook, and which we usually 
miss in the Roman—his dry and quiet humor; and this we 
must no doubt refer to the New-Englander that was unques- 
tionably present in his heritage. 

But in other traits he seemed wholly of the Roman type; 
though, to be sure, of the Roman no longer on campaign 
and in the field, militiae ac belli, but domi, rather,—come 
home to his otium, his furlough in the gown and the toga. 
A sort of christianized Seneca he looked, and such in fact 


Discerning to fulfil 
This labor, by slow prudence to make mild 
A rugged people, and thro’ soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good. 
Most blameless was he, centred in the sphere 
Of common duties, decent not to fail 
In offices of kindliness. 


We can set his character best, I think, in the frame of the 
Four Cardinal Virtues of the ancients, especially as these 
took color from the Roman Stoics and the Roman habit of 
feeling. Wisdom, Temperance, Justice, Courage,—these 
sum and array his “lords of life”; but they do so best when 
named and interpreted in his familiar Latin: Prudentia, 
Modestas, Justitia, Fortitudo. He possessed them all; or, 
rather, they quite possessed him; together they summed up 
his being: Prudence, Moderation, Justice, Fortitude. Only, 
in him, spiritual baptism had transformed and heightened 
Prudence into something that cast its foresight beyond the 
present world of fleeting circumstance, though it still 
remained effective there; while over all the other Virtues 
reigned Moderation, as the controlling and toning bond: 
the Ne quid nimium of his kindred Stoies seemed the ruling 
precept in all his excellence. So, in Fortitude also he read 
the Stoic measure: the lofty and all-enduring apatheia that 
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spoke in the Stoic In utrumque paratus was next to the 
dominant principle of his life. The issue of circumstances, 
friendly or adverse, not much perturbed him: idem semper 
vultus, semper idemque frons. Only, again, this Indiffer- 
ence too had received baptismal sprinkling, and he, as we 
may believe, was ever saying inwardly, not Do thy part and 
leave the rest to Fate, but Do thy part and leave the rest to 
God. To the Four Virtues of the Stoies, his acceptance of 
the Gospel had added the Three of St. Paul; so that, in the 
light of Faith, Hope, and Charity, his Prudence, his Mod- 
eration, his Justice, his Endurance, were all transmuted into 
Humility. Humility became for him the touchstone of 
belief and of life. This is strikingly manifest in his 
notable address on Culture and the Religious Sentiment, 
and was no less so in his whole career. “Truly,” he avers, 
“man, at his best, is altogether vanity in the sight of the 
all-wise and all-powerful Maker of heaven and earth. 
Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little 
child, he shall in nowise enter therein. The childlike spirit 
is the only spirit befitting any human being.” 

Whether he much read Mareus Aurelius, or much 
delighted in him, I have no means of knowing as a fact 
direct. But a strong strain of kindred with the Imperial 
Sage he certainly had. Something of this Stoic, this 
Roman strain, I do not doubt came down to him straight- 
way by birthright. I see him now, in his simplicity, his 
utter unpretence, his homely but true urbanity, his friend- 
liness most quiet but most real, his modest reserve, his 
reticent endurance; and I cannot fail to catch in him the 
suggestion of a resemblance, in all these traits, to the 
earliest English ancestor of whom his biographical sketch 
of himself takes account. He was the direct descendant, 
in the seventh generation, of an earlier Martin Kellogg, of 
Essex County, in England. The Stoic traits of this earliest 
Martin are well typified in his plain, unadorned, but solid 
and sufficing house of stone, which I believe is still 
standing; and they descended, I dare venture, to his latest 
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kinsman and bearer of his name, to be welcomed, 
reinforced, and enlarged in scope. That name itself is a 
good type of the character—Martin Kellogg, sounding 
simple, strong, solid, like the enduring rock. 

In this unpretending, this simple-kindly fortitude, this 
whole character so retiring, so deep-hidden from display or 
public notice, our friend endured; and did his devoir; not 
seeking to create or even to frame circumstances, but 
accepting such as were given and came, dealing with them 
patiently, “with malice toward none, and with charity for 
all.” Thus, with all his plainness, almost homespun, he was 
of proof in true breeding, of the best courtesy, a gentleman 
without flaw. So he achieved without violence, and 
accomplished lasting service. 

May his name and quality live in our memory and our 
action always. May the life of the University that he loved 
so calmly, and yet so steadfastly, unfold more and more 
after the pattern of that Disciplined Humanity—Temperate, 
Just, Enduring, Wise—which governed all his being, so that 
he was in the sincerest fact integer vitae scelerisque purus. 
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VICTOR HENDERSON. 


In commemoration of his half century of faithful toil 
for the advancement of knowledge, Eugene Woldemar 
Hilgard, Professor of Agriculture in the University of 
California, for the second time has been honored with the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy by the University of 
Heidelberg. It was at Heidelberg, in 1853, that he took 
his doctor’s degree in course, summa cum laude. As from 
his alma mater, so also from his colleagues of the Univer- 
sity of California have come tributes of honor and affection. 
At a University meeting on October ninth there were 
exercises in honor of Professor Hilgard’s doctoral jubilee 
and an address was presented by the Academic Council. 

For twenty-eight years Professor Hilgard has directed 
the work of the College of Agriculture and of the agricul- 
tural experiment stations of the University of California. 
Himself the type of scholar in whom is united the old 
culture and the new, throughout his many years of service 
to the University he has toiled gladly for its development 
as in very truth a university. In the University’s formative 
years his catholic mind, his sympathy with the highest 
university ideals, gave no support to the doctrine that the 
University of California ought to be merely a group of 
technical schools. His voice and thought were for the 
humanities no less than for applied science. 

In the fifty years since he left Heidelberg, Professor 
Hilgard’s activities have been varied in character and in 
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field. As State Geologist of Mississippi from 1855 to 1873, 
he pursued investigations of permanent significance as to 
the geological and physiographical meaning of the Missis- 
sippi river. It was during those years, too, that he laid 
deep the foundations of his researches in soil geology, 
since developed to such importance. His first academic 
chair was at the University of Mississippi, where he was 
Professor of Chemistry from 1873 to 1875. He was 
Professor of Geology and Natural History in the University 
of Michigan from 1873 to 1875. He has received the 
degree of LL.D. from Columbia, from the University of 
Michigan, and from the University of Mississippi, and the 
Liebig Medal from the Academy of Sciences of Miinich for 
his distinguished achievements in the agricultural sciences— 
in particular his investigations of soils in connection with 
their native vegetation and of the influence of climate upon 
the formation of soils, and his successful experiments in 
the reclamation of alkali lands. 

The address presented to Professor Hilgard by the 
Academic Council was as follows: 


“To Eugene Woldemar Hilgard, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Agriculture and Director of Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations of the University of California, 


“GREETING: — Your colleagues of the Academic Council 
of the University of California desire to convey to you this 
token of earnest congratulation upon your completion of 
half a century of distinguished service in instruction and 
in original research in the natural sciences. During the 
fifty years which have elapsed since you received your 
doctorate with the highest honors from the University of 
Heidelberg, it has fallen to your lot to be a standard-bearer 
of science in three states and to plan courses of investiga- 
tion and instruction which have exerted great influence in 
the educational and industrial development of these com- 
monwealths. You brought to the University of California 
in its early days the great boon of your rare scholarship, 
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your quick apprehension of opportunities for the applied 
sciences, especially those underlying agriculture, your clear 
insight, and your tireless energy; and you have notably 
strengthened the institution in the appreciation and generous 
support of the public and at the same time have contributed 
inestimably to its internal development and progress. We 
honor you for your achievements, we admire you for your 
devotion to high educational ideals, we love you for the 
cordiality of your companionship, we earnestly pray that 
long life and continuous public usefulness may be vouch- 
safed to you. 

“Berkeley, October seventh, nineteen hundred and three.” 


PROTECTION FOR CALIFORNIA AGRICULTURE. 


The stamping-out of the recent epidemic of “fowl 
cholera” at Fallon in Marin county is a striking example 
of the directness with which funds granted to the Univer- 
sity by the State for agricultural investigation are returned 
to the commonwealth. 

Provision for a California Poultry Experiment Station 
at Petaluma in Sonoma county was made by the Legislature 
at its last session and five thousand dollars appropriated to 
be expended under Professor Hilgard’s direction in a study 
of the factors causing losses to the poultry industry of the 
state. In accordance with the policy of first investigating 
the most alarming and destructive diseases, field experi- 
ments in controlling the disease popularly known as “fowl 
cholera” were undertaken. Annually this disease causes in 
California the loss of thousands of laying hens. Scarcely a 
year passes in which some poultrymen in the vicinity of 
Petaluma do not suffer literally ruinous losses. During 
the past summer a resident of Fallon lost 2700 fowls, and 
the losses from the outbreak in the same neighborhood, 
while not accurately determined, certainly amounted to’ as 
many more. 

In October the cholera appeared in a flock of 3000 fowls 
near Fallon, killing from thirty to fifty a day. The 
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University was appealed to for aid. Sanitary measures 
suggested by Professor A. R. Ward, the Veterinarian of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, and carried out by 
H. O. Woodworth, foreman of the California Poultry 
Experiment Station, resulted in stamping out the disease 
in about three weeks, with a loss of less than three hundred 
fowls from all causes. Similar measures have been adopted 
on other ranches with success. The California Poultry 
Experiment Station, during the first six months of its 
existence, has saved to the poultrymen of the Petaluma 
district, in a single outbreak of disease, a sum of money 
exceeding the $2,500 appropriated for the support of the 
Station for the whole year. The whole poultry industry is 
benefited, for the outbreak afforded a rare opportunity for 
studying the clinical manifestations of the disease as well 
as the pathological changes taking place. Pathologists in 
the United States have heretofore been singularly unsuccess- 
ful in obtaining proper material for the study of this 
disease. Whether or not the fowl cholera described by 
Pasteur exists in America is a mooted question upon which 
a bacteriological study of the California disease may throw 
some light. 

The codling moth, long a menace to the apple industry 
of California, has been vigorously fought by the entomol- 
ogists of the Agricultural Department throughout the past 
year. The Pajaro valley is the field. A preliminary study 
was begun in January, and an office and laboratory opened 
at Watsonville in April. Spraying operations were under 
way from April twentieth to September fifteenth, over some 
fifteen hundred acres of appletrees, ranging from five to 
twenty years in age and in varieties principally Newton 
Pippins, white and red Winter Pearmains, Yellow Belle- 
fleurs, and Missouri Pippins. Monterey and Santa Cruz 
counties provided appropriations of $1,250 and $1,500 
respectively and the Pajaro Valley Orchard Association 
$175. A notable diminution of loss has resulted in all the 
orchards sprayed. Facts of much importance in regard to 
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the life history of the insect were discovered and this 
information will be given to the public in early bulletins. 
Further work upon the timing of the spraying operations, 
in order to protect the foliage from injury by the spray 
materials, must be carried on before the investigations can 
be considered completed. 

The farmers’ institutes for the present year will number 
about a hundred, with an average attendance of two 
hundred and fifty. The special appropriation of $6000 
per annum made by the last Legislature has made possible 
expansion of an agency invaluable in bringing the results 
of agricultural advance to the knowledge and use of the 
farming country. 


Dr. PUTNAM IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 


To support the anthropological researches which have 
been carried on through the University for some years, 
Mrs. Hearst has thus far expended more than $170,000. 
Her annual provision for anthropology exceeds $45,000. 
The University activities in this field some time ago were 
more definitely centered by the organization of a depart- 
ment of Anthropology, and now the department has been 
given a head by the appointment of Frederic W. Putnam, 
Professor of American Archaeology and Ethnology in 
Harvard University and Curator of the Peabody Museum, 
as Professor of Anthropology and Director of the Museum 
of Anthropology. Ever since his graduation from Harvard, 
in 1862, Professor Putnam has been engaged in researches 
and explorations in American archaeology and ethnology. 
In both zoédlogy and anthropology his publications have 
been numerous. Besides his duties at Harvard, Professor 
Putnam for a number of years has been Curator of the 
Department of Anthropology of the American Museum of 
Natural History, in New York. From 1862 to 1889 he was 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Inland Fisheries. He was 
chief of the Department of Ethnology at the Chicago 
Exposition. He is a member of many American and 
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foreign learned societies, and he has been decorated by the 
French Government with the cross of the Legion of Honor. 


AN ETHNOLOGICAL SURVEY OF CALIFORNIA. 


The department of Anthropology has undertaken an 
exhaustive “Ethnological and Archaeological Survey” of 
California. During the past few years a large amount of 
material illustrative of Indian life and culture in past and 
present times has been added to the University’s Museum 
of Anthropology. Systematic explorations are now being 
made of the later gravel deposits, of a number of caves, and 
of the ancient shell-heaps in order to ascertain when man 
first oceupied this region. The languages of the existing 
Indians are being studied by the experts of the department, 
texts prepared, records made on the phonograph and with 
the Rousselot apparatus, and vocabulary and grammar in- 
vestigated. The customs and mythology of the different 
tribes are being recorded and collections formed illustrative 
of their art. Investigations of the physical characterisicts of 
various groups of Indians, together with study of the skele- 
tons unearthed, should throw light on the physical relations 
of the Indians of California with those of other regions. 
By correlating their physical characters, the particular cul- 
tures of the past and present Indians, and the various lin- 
guistic stocks or families still extant, it is hoped to solve 
the problem of the relationship of the numerous groups of 
Indians in California, and their relationship with peoples 
of other parts of North America and possibly with certain 
tribes of Asia. 

Of particular interest is the study now going on of the 
Indian languages native to California, but rapidly disapear- 
ing. Some of these tongues are at present known by only 
five or six and others by only twenty or thirty individuals 
Hardly a year passes but that some special dialect or even 
language becomes extinct. 

Because of the fertility of the field for anthropological 
research in California and because of the loss of opportunity 
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which delay implies, the University has felt that it is in- 
cumbent on it to offer opportunities for students to fit them- 
selves for anthropological investigation. This year eight 
separate courses of instruction are offered. Four years of 
consecutive systematic training for anthropologists is now 
provided. There are sixty students in the present elemen- 
tary course. 

The University makes special appeal to people in all 
parts of California and adjacent regions for aid in this 
anthropological survey. Hundreds of Indian objects are 
found every year which if labelled as to date and place of 
finding and brought together at the University for compara- 
tive study would aid in the settlement of many important 
questions, such as the distribution of tribes or groups, the 
early migrations, the relationship of recent and present 
Indians and many other problems whose solution would help 
toward solving the greatest of anthropological problems— 
the origin and early history of man. 


THE ABORIGINES OF CALIFORNIA. 


The University of California’s Publications in American 
Archaeology and Ethnology are about to be begun with a 
volume on “The Life and Culture of the Hupa,” by Pliny 
Earle Goddard, including a collection of Hupa texts taken 
down by Mr. Goddard from the lips of the Indians. ‘“The 
Languages ef the Coast of California South of San Fran- 
cisco,” by Dr. A. L. Kroeber, will start the second volume. 

Field researches among the Athabascan Indians of 
Northern California and Oregon have been continued by 
Mr. Goddard near Siletz, Oregon. Only a few individuals 
remain of each tribe visited. Information of a general 
anthropological character, vocabularies, and texts were 
obtained from four separate bands or families living on the 
Rogue and Coquille rivers. Mr. Goddard found interesting 
changes in the dialects and customs from California north- 
ward and through the western portion of Oregon. Near 
Blocksburg in Humboldt County, California, Mr. Goddard 
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recorded several texts and found much of interest in study 
of the influences exerted upon these people by the Wintun, 
their neighbors toward the East. The Indians on the South 
Fork of the Eel river will be studied during the summer of 
1904. These aborigines suffered more from the early white 
settlers than was usual in California. The older Indians 
were killed in a most systematic fashion, a bounty being 
placed on the heads of males. The children were sold into 
slavery and now information is obtainable only from a few 
men who lived as servants of white men, or from women 
who became white men’s wives. Mr. Goddard went to 
Washington in October to visit Dr. Washington Mathews 
and to work with him on the rich Navajo material, linguis- 
tic and mythological, which he is preparing for publication 
by the University. 

The transcription, collation, and ordering of mythologi- 
eal and linguistic material, with relation mostly to the 
Yurok, the Yuki, and the Mohave, has engaged Dr. Kroeber’s 
attention of late, together with executive work as secretary 
of the department. 


EXPLORATIONS IN PERU AND EGYPT. 


The first volume of the “ Anthropological Memoirs” will 
be a report by Dr. Max Uhle, Hearst Lecturer in Peruvian 
Archaeology, on the results of his several years of explora- 
tions in Peru, conducted in behalf of the University, at 
Mrs. Hearst’s instance. The first part of this volume will 
treat of the ruins of Moche, and the second of Huamachuco, 
Chincha, Iea, Pisco, and Huaitara. Dr. Uhle sailed for 
Peru on November seventh, to resume his field researches. 
While the report which he has finished comprises a thousand 
pages of text, a number of plans, illustrations, ete., and 
some sixty-five photographic plates, yet the rich material 
which he has already collected would require ten volumes 
more for its complete exposition. Dr. Uhle has carefully 
catalogued the materials of his collection and his field notes 


are of great fullness, so that work upon his material may 
be continued at any time. 
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Mrs. Zelia Nuttall is in Mexico, engaged in historical 
studies in connection with the Upsala map, money for this 
investigation having been provided by Mrs. Whitelaw Reid 
and Mrs. William H. Crocker. 

In Egypt, Dr. George A. Reisner, Director of the Hearst 
Expedition from the University of California, is excavating 
about the Pyramids. This rich and interesting field has 
been divided by the Egyptian Government on equal terms 
between the University of California and the Italian and 
German governments. 

The first published fruits of the University’s explora- 
tions in Egypt are the Tebtunis Papyri: Part I, issued as 
the initial volume of the Publications in Graeco-Roman 
Archaeology. The volume has received high praise in the 
journals, as so admirable a monument of scholarship 
deserves. This first volume, of some seven hundred pages, 
represents the papyri from crocodile mummies belonging to 
the end of the second or the early part of the first century 
B.C., discovered at Umm-el-Baragat in the Fayum by Dr. Ber- 
nard P. Grenfell and Dr. Arthur S. Hunt while excavating for 
the University of California in the winter of 1899-1900 with 
funds given by Mrs. Hearst. Two other volumes are in 
preparation, one dealing with papyri belonging to the third 
and second centuries before Christ, and the remaining volume 
with papyri found in the ruins of ancient Tebtunis, belong- 
ing for the most part to the first three centuries of the 
Christian era. 





THE MUSEUM OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


The museum of classical archaeology is now taking form. 
After spending three years abroad purchasing Greek, 
Roman, Byzantine, Etruscan, and other classical antiqui- 
ties for the University, at Mrs. Hearst’s instance, Professor 
Alfred Emerson returned to America in September, 1902. 
Professor Emerson was reengaged in September, 1903, to 
instal and catalogue the rich and varied material thus 
gathered. The antiquities hitherto in storage in Naples, 
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Tuscany, Paris, and London, have now for the most part 
arrived in California. 

An interesting collection of Greek and Etruscan earthen- 
ware from the ancient cemeteries of Saturnia and Statonia, 
in the watersheds of the Tuscan streams of Albegna and 
Fiora, is the most important single feature of the Italian 
section of the classical museum. The potteries of this 
Etruscan collection have been carefully restored by Signore 
Mancinelli. The exhibit affords accurate data for the 
evolution of Etruscan earthenware during several centuries. 
Other Etruscan antiquities have been grouped in supple- 
mentary fashion about the Mancinelli finds. 

While the classical collections consist primarily of 
originals in vases, glassware, coins, bronzes, weapons, 
other metal work, and marbles, Professor Emerson has 
rounded out the cabinet with casts aud copies of antiquities 
in foreign museums. Fifteen fac-simile copies of Graeco- 
Egyptian mummy portraits have been done in encaustic 
colors by Miss Eleanor Supplee in London after originals 
in the British Museum and the National Gallery, and a 
number of other similar copies of mummy portraits belong- 
ing to Mr. Thedor Graf of Vienna have been executed in 
Paris. Miss Supplee has painted also fifteen watercolors 
from antique Rhodian vases and other pottery in the 
British Museum. 


CASTS AND SCULPTURES. 


A prototype cast of one of the centaurs of the Capito- 
line Museum in Rome has been moulded for the University, 
permission having been obtained through the kind offices 
of Director Norton of the American School in Rome. This 
centaur will be used by Mr. Karl Bitter, Director of Decor- 
ative Sculpture for the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, as 
the model for one of the principal pieces for the adornment 
of the Art Building at the St. Louis Exposition, and then 
will be sent on to California. The original marble is one of 
the few signed sculptures that have survived from antiquity. 
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Among other casts especially executed for. the University 
are three Amazons, the Throne of Aphrodite in the Ludo- 
visi Collection, recently purchased by the Italian Govern- 
ment, an early Greek sculpture of extraordinary interest 
which has remained unmoulded until this year, and a 
bronze copy of the bronze spearman in the Italian National 
Museum. A series of casts are to be made, directly from 
the originals, of mythological and portrait busts in the 
Vatican, Capitoline, Baracco, Albini, National, and Naples 
Museums, and easts of still other Roman sculptures have 
been arranged for. 

The most noteworthy statues in the Greek national 
collections will be represented in the University Museum 
by some twenty casts now being executed in the cast works 
of the National Museum at Athens. Other casts are being 
executed for the University in Berlin, Munich, Carlsruhe, 
Mayence, Cologne, and Paris. Several original marbles, 
also, are in the collection assembled by Professor Emerson. 

The sculpture of today as well as that of antiquity will 
be represented at the University through Mrs. Hearst’s 
generous interest. Mr. Robert Aitken, Professor of 
Sculpture in the Mark Hopkins Institute of Art, and seulp- 
tor of the naval monument in Union Square in San Fran- 
cisco, of the decorative figures for the Spreckels Music 
Stand in Golden Gate Park, and of other. fine work, has 
moulded six admirable torsels for the Hearst Memorial 
Mining Building. These heroic figures, which, executed 
in granite, will emerge from the wall and support the 
massive overhanging cornices, are expressive of superb 
vigor, indomitable power, in accord with the meaning of 
the building and the spirit of the pursuit for whose develop- 
ment it stands. 


THE DRAMATIC FESTIVAL IN THE GREEK THEATRE. 


The new open-air Greek Theatre was appropriately 
dedicated by a dramatic festival extending over several 
days. The festival began wlth the presentation of “The 
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Birds” of Aristophanes, in the original Greek, with choral 
and incidental music by Professor J. K. Paine of Harvard, 
on September twenty-fourth. The great auditorium was 
massed with people to its topmost tier, and from the 
neighboring hillsides the overflow looked down between the 
trees. The eight thousand or more spectators found all 
places about equally goad for seeing and for hearing. Mr. 
Ben Weed, ’97, described his discovery of the site, and the 
“Vehmgericht” of the class of 794; Mr. John Galen Howard, 
Professor of Architecture and Supervising Architect of the 
University, told of the meaning and possibilities of the 
structure which he had reared; President Wheeler described 
the development under Greek skies of the Dionysiac theatre, 
and Mr. William Randolph Hearst told of how he came to 
build the Greek Theatre, and of his belief in the future of 
the University of California as of and for the people. 

Then the birds, gorgeous of plumage and provocative 
of mirth, came fluttering, pecking, hopping, and chirping 
down the paradoi and into the orchestra. It was in the 
orchestra, in accordance with the beliefs of many archaeo- 
logists, and not on the stage that the play was acted. For 
an hour the student actors, even though speaking a dead 
language, held the closest attention of the audience. 
The production was equally commended by its scholarly 
correctness, its artistic value, and the perfection of the 
arrangements of every detail of the day. 

A noteworthy production of “Twelfth Night,” on 
September twenty-sixth, was the second event of the dra- 
matic festival. Mr. Ben Greet’s “Everyman” company 
from London gave the comedy in the Elizabethan manner, 
without break between scenes or acts and with no eutting 
or rearrangement of the original text. The festival closed 
on October third with the presentation of Racine’s “ Phédre,” 
in French, by students of the University, with Miss Grace 
Llewellyn Jones as Phédre. For this play the stage 
pictures were even more beautiful than for the two earlier 
productions. The plays of the cycle were interesting 
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evidence of the possibilities of an out-of-door representation, 
and showed how easily the imagination may dispense with 
the aid of scenery, curtain, or artificial light. 

The successful outcome of the dramatic festival is due 
primarily to the untiring toil of Professor Leon J. Richardson 
as general chairman for the whole cycle of plays and to 
committees consisting of Professor Richardson, Dr. Prescott, 
and Professor Allen for “The Birds;” Mr. Spinello, Mr. 
Faucheux, Mr. Howard, and Dr. Bransby for “ Phédre;” 
Professor Armes, Professor Stephens, and Professor Gayley 
for “Twelfth Night;” and to Mr. Hutchinson, Professor 
Armes, and Mr. Landfield, in charge of tickets and ushering 
for the three plays. 


UNIVERSITY MEETING. 


The students took over the Greek Theatre as their own 
at the University Meeting of September twenty-fifth. Most 
Rev. George Montgomery, Archbishop Coadjutor of San 
Francisco, was the principal speaker of the day. Mr. Ben 
Greet talked of the place of the drama in human culture, 
and Ezra W. Decoto, ’00, and Richard Walton Tully, ’01, 
spoke on behalf of the students and alumni of the Univer- 
sity. Two night rallies have shown other possibilities of 
the Greek Theatre. On each occasion there were not less 
than seven thousand people assembled. The theatre was 
rarely beautiful in the glow of the great bonfire in the 
orchestra, and with the students in grotesque costume 
dancing the serpentine across the stage and down the 
paradot. 

The University Meetings, save on special occasions, 
will continue to be held in the Harmon Gymnasium. On 
September eleventh the speakers were Professor Edward 
Bull Clapp, who told of recent experiences in the Balkans 
and in Greece, and the Rev. Ernest E. Baker, Pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Oakland. At the annual 
University Meeting on the eve of the California-Stanford 
tie football game the speakers were Regent John A. Britton, 
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Professor George C. Edwards, Professor Joseph Marshall 
Flint, and Professor Albin Putzker. 

An interesting recent development has been the forma- 
tion of technical societies by the students of each of the 
departments of applied science. These societies have held 
frequent meetings at which valuable scientific addresses 
have been delivered by engineers, business men, or members 
of the faculty, and they have united in the publication of 
the “California Journal of Technology,” a student periodical 
which already has a circulation exceeding 1700 copies and 
which has attained a high standard of merit under the 
editorship of its founder, Robert Sibley, ’03, now Professor 
of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering in the University 
of Montana, and the present editor, Fred L. Johnston, ’04. 
Of the lectures delivered before the engineering students 
this year, particularly notable have been those in the field 
of mining engineering, especially the series of Mining Law 
given by Judge Curtis H. Lindley of the class of 1874. 

To the student organizations for the promotion of 
intellectual ends have recently been added a Cercle Frangais, 
a Cireulo Iberico, and a Deutscher Verein, while the College 
of Commerce Club, the Harvey Biological Club, and other 
similar student bodies continue to hold many valuable 
meetings. 


MEMORIAL EXERCISES FOR PRESIDENT KELLOGG. 


Memorial exercises for President Martin Kellogg were 
held in Hearst Hall on September 19th. President Kellogg’s 
colleagues of the Academic Senate and his old associates of 
the Berkeley Club went in procession together to the 
assembly room. Professor George H. Howison delivered 
the Commemorative Address, a panegyric as noble in 
oratory as eminently just. There were addresses as well by 
President Wheeler, by Professor W. A. Merrill, and by Pro- 
fessor W. B. Rising and one prepared by Hon. Columbus 
Bartlett, long a Regent of the University and intimately 
associated with President Kellogg throughout his adminis- 
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tration. Because of Mr. Bartlett’s absence on account of 
illness the address was read by hisson, Mr. L. de F. 
Bartlett of the class of ’93.* 

In the academic procession at the memorial services was 
Mr. Charles Turner Kelly Tracy, ’64, then with the 
exception of the Rev. Albert F. Lyle,’64, the earliest living 
graduate of the University. It was his first visit to the 
University for some seventeen years. The sad news came 
only a few days later of Mr. Tracy’s death in San Fran- 
cisco on September twenty-fourth. 


-ALUMNI GATHERINGS. 


The alumni of the University held their annual banquet 
in San Francisco on November 16th, with the ’ Varsity foot- 
ball men as guests of honor. The custom of class reunions 
and dinners on the eve of the California-Stanford football 
game is rapidly strengthening. Such dinners were held 
this year by the classes of 1897, 1899, 1900, 1901, 1902, and 
1903. The University of California Club of San Francisco, 
which invites all alumni or former members of the University 
to gather informally for luncheon on the first Saturday of 
each month at 104 Grant avenue, San Francisco, this year 
had charge of a large section of seats for the football contest, 
so the alumni were enabled to obtain good seats together 
for the “big game.” 


STATISTICS OF ALUMNI AND STUDENTS. 


The alumni of the colleges at Berkeley now number 2892; 
there are 659 graduates of the Medical department, 684 of 
the Hastings College of the Law, 610 of the Dental Depart- 
ment, and 565 of the department of Pharmacy. So 5410 
degrees have been conferred, in course, by the University. 

The total enrolment of the University in October, 1903, 
was 2822. Of these, 2273 were undergraduates at Berkeley, 
207 graduate students, 118 medical students, 206 students 


*The addresses of the occasion will be found on page 202 of this 
number of the CHRONICLE. 
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in the Mark Hopkins Institute of Art, 80 in law, 112 in 
dentistry, 84 in pharmacy, and 32 in the short courses in 
Agriculture and Dairying. Adding 868 students in the last 
Summer Session and deducting 290 for double registration, 
the total registration is obtained of 3690 students. The 
teaching staff, including readers and assistants, but omit- 
ting assistant clinicians, ete., in October numbered 342. 


FACULTY CHANGES. 


Thomas Walker Page, who resigned in 1902 to become 
Professor of Political Science and Director of University 
Extension in the University of Texas, will return to Ber- 
keley in January, 1904, as Associate Professor of Mediaeval 
History. The work in American history left unprovided 
for by the resignation of Dr. Kendrie C. Babcock, who on 
November sixth was inaugurated as President of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, has been taken up by Dr. Eugene I. 
MecCormae, Ph.D., Yale, ’01. 


That instruction in the history and theory of Socialism 
might be offered by the University, Miss Jessica Peixotto, 
Ph.B., ’94, Ph.D., ’00, has been appointed Lecturer in 
Sociology in the department of Economics. 


Miss Annie M. Alexander’s generosity enabled the Uni- 
versity to send an expedition during the summer to collect 
marine triassic reptilian fossils in Shasta county. The 
results proved most gratifying, the material gathered being 
richer than that collected by any previous palaeontological 
expedition from the University. 


The manuscript of the last story written by Frank 
Norris, ’94—"Two Hearts that Beat as One,” the delightful 
tale which its author read at the University Meeting on 
September 12, 1902, only a month before his untimely 
death, has been given to the University by Charles G. 
Norris, 03, at Librarian Rowell’s request, and will be 
treasured in the Library. 
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IN MEMORIAM—PROFESSOR SYLE. 


Louis Du Pont Syle, M.A., formerly Associate Professor 
of English Literature in the University of California, long 
a stimulating teacher and strong friend of the best dramatic 
interests of the University, died in Oakland on November 
14, mourned by the great number of students who had sat 
in his class room and known him in everyday life. Pro- 
fessor Syle founded the admirable institution of the Charter 
Day play—a yearly production in the most dignified and 
worthy form of some fine old English comedy, adapted for 
the modern stage by Professor Syle himself, as in the case 
of “Love for Love,” or of some play newly translated, like 
“Mademoiselle de la Seigliére,” or specially written for the 
oeeasion, like Professor Syle’s own “Chaplain’s Revenge.” 
He began his college life at Trinity, but he graduated at 
Yale and from Yale received his degree of Master of Arts. 
A volume of dramatic criticism came from his pen, he 
edited English classics with much discrimination and fine 
appreciation, and he wrote much for periodical publication. 
President Wheeler’s memorial words for Professor Syle, 
published the day after his death, were as follows: 

“The untimely end of Professor Syle’s career as scholar 
and teacher must bring pain to everyone who had occasion 
to know his brilliant gifts and to experience the helpfulness 
of his instruction. He possessed undoubtedly a rare sense 
for the fineness and dignity of English dramatic literature 
and had shown unusual tact and good taste in giving 
English plays a worthy setting upon the college stage. 
Anyone who saw the Charter Day play of 1900 could not 
fail to know that a master hand was in control. It would 
I believe have given highest satisfaction to his talents and 
to his ambition could he have developed here a department 
of dramatie criticism and art, using the actual representa- 
tion of plays as the concrete and practical form of instruc- 
tion, through which the theoretical and ideal might be 
given body and form. His natural talents as a teacher 
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were greatly enhanced in value by a natural interest which 
he took in the interests and the points of view of those he 
taught. There are hosts of students from many classes 
who bear thankfulness toward him in their hearts not only 
for what he taught them, but for the interest he showed in 
their troubles and perplexities as well as in their joys and 
successes. In the face of these sunnier memories of his 
work and desire we forget the shadows that ill-health 
brought upon his mood and life; for the sunshine is there 
forever, and the shadows are but for a day.” 





